






it’s the season for the white refreshment of a dress by R & K Originals. Low-bloused 


easy-fit tucked Arnel-triacetate jersey with the practical touch 
of deeply stitched pleats. Also in black. Sizes 12 to 18. | ; PN, 
Misses’ Dresses, Third, also at Thalhimers Westmoreland St. $23 
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By using modern production 
methods and modern design 
techniques, /rwin has produced 
the finest in furniture that defies 
comparison with any top line 
manufacturer—in both price and 
quality. It is today’s best school 
furniture buy and Flowers has it 


for you. 














‘an These modern Stacking Chairs 
are part of the complete Irwin 


3/R Line which includes match- 





ing individual desks, combina- 
Spacious book box with new Monosteel Top is tion desk-chairs, tablet arm 


set off with sturdy tapered legs with steel or chairs, etc. Available with com- 





nylon glides. Matching chair available also in pound curved hardwood seat and 
new Alumi-Guard Seat and Rail. Embossed back for good posture and seat- 
ribbed book box gives added strength. Deep ing comfort, the Mar-resistant 
pencil tray allows books to slide over pencils finish is secured by complete 


conveniently. Bonderization of metal parts. 








FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


327 West Main St., Richmond 18, Virginia 
Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Va. 
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19 West Main Street, RICHMOND, 


; Capitol Film & Radio Uo., Ine. 
Fm 


rp Attractive, convenient LIBRARY FILM STRIP FILE CASES designed to enable 

teachers and librarians to include film strips as regular library items,—arranged by subject 

wf matter in groups of one to fifteen film strips per case,—neatly stored on regular library 

Hiles shelves,—readily accessible,—titles to be listed on outside and on inside of case. Dimensions 
2”x5%4"x 9. 
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LIBRARY FILM STRIP FILE CASE CAPACITY: 15 FILM STRIPS 
PRICE: ONLY $1.50 EACH, $15.00 PER DOZEN 


! 
CAPITOL FILM & RADIO CO., INC. : 
19 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Va. Date ee t,o) SRE ee ; 


Gentlemen: 


Please send . dozen LIBRARY FILM STRIP FILE CASES 
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OUR COVER—“Oak Hill” in Loudoun 
County, home of James Monroe, con- 
cludes our cover series on homes of the 
eight Virginia-born presidents of the Unit- 
ed States. Here President Monroe spent 
his declining years. He had earlier lived 
at “Ash Lawn” in Albemarle County. 
Both homes were designed by Thomas 
Jefferson. Plans for “Oak Hill” were com- 
pleted by James Hoban, the Irish designer 
and builder of the White House and 
supervising architect of the United States 
Capitol. William Benton, an Englishman 
who managed Monroe’s farming opera- 
tions in Loudoun was the builder. Bricks 
baked on the place were used for this 
“dream house” which emerged about 1820- 
23. The massive and graceful house, typi- 
cally Jeffersonian, had its near-square sim- 
plicity made ornate on the south front 
by a wide portico behind heavy, thirty- 
feet-high Doric columns. While most build- 
ings have four or six columns, “Oak Hill” 
has five, providing a straight-ahead view 
of the surrounding country from any of 
the four second-story windows and four 
first-floor doors, unblocked by any column. 
The north entrance features an exquisite 
arched fanlight. The original small wings 
on the east and west were replaced with 
larger wings in 1920 and porches added. 
Hand carved woodwork embellished the 
interior and two handsome mantels in 
the twin drawing rooms were the gift 
of Lafayette who was a guest at “Oak 
Hill.” Monroe personally supervised the 
planting of oak saplings presented by 
each state then in the union and _ be- 
stowed upon the house its name while 
still in office. Formal gardens with ter- 
raced flagstone walks now surround the 
house. 

James Monroe, fifth president of the 
United States, served for two terms, from 
March 4, 1817 to March 4, 1825, during 
which time Florida was purchased from 
Spain, Missouri Compromise adopted, and 
the Monroe Doctrine enunciated. Twice 
governor of Virginia, he was born in West- 
moreland County, Virginia, on April 28, 
1758. He married Elizabeth Kortwright 
in 1786 and they had two daughters. 
Monroe died in New York on July 4, 
1831. He is buried in Hollywood Ceme- 
tery in the capital of his native state, 
Richmond. 


This colorful transparency of “Oak Hill’’ was 
made by Wirt A. Christian, Jr., official pho- 
tographer for the Virginia Cavalcade, pub- 
lished by the Virginia State Library. 
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Tax Article Comments 


First of all I want to congratulate 
the staff of the Virginia Journal of Ed- 
ucation on the fine magazine which 
goes out to the members of the Virginia 
Education Association. It is attractive 
and well written on an excellent grade 
of paper. Your membership, I’m sure, 
is proud of your efforts. 

In regard to the article, “What Edu- 
cational Expenses Should Be Claimed 
on Federal Income Tax Returns,” 
which appeared in the February 1961 
issue, it is written on a “down to 
earth” basis with the several illustra- 
tions showing how and where items 
should be placed on the tax return. 
Your treatment of the subject is quite 
comprehensive, explaining not only 
what expenditures are allowable, but 
also the circumstances under which 
amounts spent for education are not 
deductible. 

I feel that the publicity given in the 
article is helpful generally to our cur- 
rent filing program and will result in 
better prepared returns by teachers with 
less assistance by our staff. 

C. W. Glotzbach, District Director 
Internal Revenue Service 


Richmond, Virginia 


Math Conference Summary 


I wish to thank you for forwarding 
the summary, “Conference on the 
Teaching of Mathematics.” We have 
found this summary highly useful, 
valuable and informative. 

If there are any other publications 
available through your Association at 
this time in the field of Elementary 
Arithmetic, we would most definitely 
appreciate the opportunity of exam- 
ining and studying them. 

Again, many thanks for the results 
on the Natural Bridge Conference on 
Mathematics. 

George F. Koch, Chairman 
Arithmetic Committee 
Shaler School 

Ridgefield, New Jersey 
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Book of the Summer 


For high school teachers and admin- 
istrators, certainly the “must” book for 
summer reading, just published, is Fo- 
cus on Change: Guide to Better Schools 
by Dr. J. Lloyd Trump and Dorsey 
Baynham. Dr. Trump, we will remem- 
ber, is the author of Images of the Fu- 
ture. He is Director of the Commission 
on the Experimental Study and Utili- 
zation of Staff in the Secondary School 
which is sponsored by the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals and supported by the Ford Foun- 
dation and the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. This book not only 
describes the school of the future but 
the authors, realizing that no such 
school exists in the United States today 
on the pattern they recommend, have 
an entire “how-to-do-it” chapter suggest- 
ing specific steps schools can take now. 

Another interesting chapter evaluates 
some of the more than 100 experiments 
conducted by the Commission in sec- 
ondary schools throughout the country. 

Copies of Focus on Change: Guide 
to Better Schools may be obtained by 
writing Rand McNally & Company, 
405 Park Avenue, New York City, or 
at local bookstores. Single copy price, 
$1.25. 


Other Summer Reading 
Your Child’s Intelligence—de- 


signed primarily for parent audiences, 
but also helpful for teachers, students 
in teacher education, and mature stu- 
dents in high school—is presented in 
pamphlet form and color filmstrip. Both 
are available from the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The Capital and the Campus, a 
summary of the First Washington Sem- 
inar for College and University Pres- 
idents, deals with federal-college rela- 
tionships and the impact of the federal 
government on higher education. Copies 
may be had from the Association for 
Higher Education, NEA, 1201-16th 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Human Variability and Learnin 
is a compilation of reports dealing with 
original research into the learning proc- 
ess. It focuses attention on the talented 
child not readily recognized as “gifted” 
—the creative person. Copies may be 
ordered from the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., $1.50. 








The best ideas are more exciting 


in CONCrete 
















Stanford University Medical Center, Palo Alto, Calif. Architect: Edward D, Stone, New York. Structural Engineers: Pregnoff & Matheu, San Francisco, Calif. 


Decorative patterns in concrete 
give unity and beauty to new medical center! 


Hospital, clinic, school, research laboratory—the many activities of the new Stanford Medical Center 
require 7 separate buildings. To bring this complex into one harmonious whole, ingenious use has 

been made of modern concrete. Precast grilles provide a strong light-and-shadow pattern over large areas. 
They also set a design theme which is repeated in bold relief on other concrete surfaces throughout 

the Center. The elegant beauty achieved gives dramatic evidence of concrete’s esthetic versatility 

and its structural advantages. Today, more than one architect is acquiring a reputation 


through the creative uses of modern concrete. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 1401 State Planters Bank Bldg., Richmond 19, Virginia 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
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Ona Greyhound Individual Tour, Greyhound helps you plan CHOOSE YOUR GREYHOUND INDIVIDUAL TOUR 
yourentire trip...transportation, hotel reservations, sightsee- to these and many more exciting vacationlands 


j ; NEW ENGLAND NEW YORK CITY PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
ing. ..everything. On a Greyhound Escorted Tour you travel CALIFORNIA MEXICO COLORADO ROCKIES 
with the same happy group on the same bus from start to FLORIDA WASHINGTON, D. C. COLONIAL VIRGINIA 
finish. Transportation, hotel reservations, sightseeing and § UTAH PARKS = ALASKA MIAMI BEACH FUNARAMA 


; : CANADA HAWAII NIAGARA FALLS 
the services of a trained Greyhound Escort are included. YELLOWSTONE EUROPE CARIBBEAN 
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STEP INTO THE FUN-PACKED, FRIENDLY WHIRL OF A GREYHOUND VACATION! 


On e Greyhound vacation, your choice is as wide as the 
country. Greyhound makes your travel dollar come alive 
to give you more of everything you vacation for. Because 
a Greyhound vacation does cost so little you can visit 
more places...see more sights... meet more people... 
make more friends...and have more fun. Let your 


Greyhound travel bureau help you choose from hun- 
dreds of Greyhound vacations to places you thought 
you couldn't afford before. Slip a set of Greyhound 
wheels under your vacation dream. Make it come alive! 
Shake loose, unwind...relax on a Greyhound vacation. 
Let yourse/f go... and /eave the driving to us. 





CHOICE OF 40 ESCORTED TOURS, 
ranging from 3 to 30 days in length! For example: 


N’W ENGLAND, starting from Albany or New York 
C*IFORNIA, from Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco or Los Angeles 
M°XICO CITY, from Los Angeles, San Antonio or New York 


YELLOWSTONE, from Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco or Seattle 


Fl ORIDA, from Washington, D.C. 
BLACK HILLS, from Chicago 
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ing Greyhound tours from your city! 


Mail to Greyhound Highway Tours, Dept. 138, 
1632 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 


Name 


Send for free folders giving complete information on excit- 





Address 





City. Zone___State 








1 am particularly interested in a vacation to 
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Member Hotel 


For information and reservations 
contact Directcr of Sales, Dept. VJ, 
Richmond Hotels, incorporated, 
Executive Offices Broad 

at Eighth, Richmond 19, Virginia 















The Hotel Chamberlin, Virginia’s Leading Year- 


Round Resort has more of everything to make your 
summer vacations memorable ones. 
Summer fun at The Chamberlin means swimming 
in the big, outdoor pool, playing tennis and golf, 
fishing, dancing and sightseeing at historic Fort 
Monroe, Jamestown, Williamsburg and Yorktown. 
Summer fun at The Chamberlin means enjoying 
the famous Saturday night buffets and Wednesday 
night beach barbeques. 
Summertime is fun time at The Chamberlin for 
the whole family. There’s a special wading pool 
and supervised play area for the kiddies, movies 
and best of all baby sitters. 
UNDER THE CHAMBERLIN SUMMER 


VACATION SPECIAL STAY 6 DAYS AND 
THE 7TH DAY IS FREE. 


RATES AS LOW AS 
$5.50 PER PERSON 
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Chamleiin 


OLD POINT COMFORT 
FORT MONROE, VA. 
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Editorials 
The Candidates and You 


The 196] gubernatorial Democratic Primary and the 
fall elections give an opportunity for the important 
problems for Virginia to be brought into sharp focus. 

We are fortunate in having the seats for Governor, 
Lieutenant Governor, and Attorney General contested 
in the Democratic Primary which will be held July 11. 
This will result in a fuller and more penetrating discus- 
sion of the issues. 

In this issue of the Journal, pages 10-15, we carry 
statements on education by the candidates. These should 
be reviewed carefully by all citizens who are interested 
in the continued progress of public education in Vir- 
ginia. A close study of these statements should be sup- 
plemented by a review of the legislative records of the 
candidates who have served in the General Assembly 
on matters pertaining to education. Attention, as well, 
should be given to their records with respect to other 
important State problems. We must also analyze the 
utterances of the candidates between now and July 1]. 

We have made significant strides in Virginia in the 
extent to which Virginia teachers register and vote even 
though the voting record of the State as a whole is low. 
Thirty-four per cent of our citizens of voting age voted 
in the presidential election in 1960 which ranks us 46th 
among the 50 states. 

However, according to a survey just completed by 
the VEA Citizenship Committee, 88.1 per cent of the 
white personnel in schools are registered to vote. 457 
out of 950 white schools reporting are 100 per cent 
registered to vote and twenty-five entire school divisions 
are 100 per cent. 

We would like to call attention to the message of 
our Citizenship Committee on page 37 which strikes 
at the very heart of the whole voting problem 


Public School Graduates 
Excel 


There is abroad the misconception among some of our 
uninformed citizens that the mere label “private school,” 
per se, indicates academic superiority. That this is an 
illusion has been pointed out in these columns from time 
to time by showing a comparison between the college 
records of the private school graduates and public school 
graduates. 

We would call attention to the comprehensive survey, 
“Graduates of Public and Private Schools,” by Robert 
W. Sims, appearing on pages 16-17 in this issue of the 
Journal. The article points out that on the basis of re- 
search conducted by various colleges and universities 
since 1911 and throughout the years, the inescapable 
conclusion is that “the academic achievement of public 
high school graduates on the average is superior to that 
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by Dr. Robert F. Williams 







of private school graduates of similar ability.” 
This fact is further borne out by studies made at the 
University of Virginia. Every year the freshmen who 
make an average of 3.5 during the first semester or dur- 
ing the first year of study are elected to membership in 
the honorary fraternity, Phi Eta Sigma. “Election to 
membership is the most distinctive hee which can 


come to a first-year man in the University,” the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Record points out. 
INITIATES OF PHI ETA SIGMA 
University of Virginia 
1959-60 Freshmen 
Enrolled Initiates % 
From Virginia Public High Schools 161 17 10.5 
From Non-Virginia Public High 
Schools 99 5 5.0 
From Non-Virginia Private High 
Schools 124 0 0 
From Virginia Private Schools 47 0 0 
TOTAL 43] 22 5.1 
1960-61 Freshmen 
Enrolled Initiates % 
From Virginia Public High Schools 252 14 5.5 
From Non-Virginia Public High 
Schools 149 6 4.0 
From Non-Virginia Private High 
Schools 180 3 1.6 
From Virginia Private Schools 71 2 2.8 
TOTAL 652 25 3.8 


Thus we see that in 1959-60, 15.5 per cent of the 
graduates of public schools were initiated into Phi Eta 
Sigma as compared with 0 per cent of the graduates of 
private schools. In 1960-61, 9.5 per cent of the graduates 
of public schools made Phi Eta Sigma as compared with 
4.4 per cent of the graduates of private schools. It is 
significant that in both years a higher percentage.of the 
graduates of Virginia public high “wheok made Phi Eta 
Sigma than the graduates of any other type school, 
public or private. 

In Virginia we have some of the finest private schools 
in the nation as well as some of the finest public schools. 
Let no unwary parent be beguiled into believing, how- 
ever, that just because The Geeen Pasture Country Day 
School is a “private school” he will find there a guaran 
tee of academic excellence. A status symbol, perhaps, 
yes; sound education, perhaps no. 

By the same token, there is no guarantee of excellence 
just because a public school is a “public school.” As is the 
case with private schools, we have good public schools 
and some not so good. 

The fact remains, however, that for 50 years research 
has shown that, in the main, public school graduates in 
college performance have been higher achievers than 
graduates of private schools. 





Albertis S. Harrison, Jr. 


AM grateful to the Virginia Jour- 

nal of Education for giving me 
the privilege of expressing my views 
on Education. Because of my inter- 
est in our public school system, I 
have seldom refused an opportunity 
to appear before any public school 
group in Virginia. Aside from hav- 
ing received my entire education in 
the public schools of Vi irginia and at 
its State University, my mother was 
a teacher in the public schools for 
thirty years, and my two children 
attended these schools. During my 
tenure in the State Senate I served 
on the Committee on Public Institu- 
tions and Education, and on the Fi- 
nance Committee. My experience in 
education includes membership o 
the original Commission on Public 
Education, known as the Gray Com- 
mission, and I am presently a director 
on the Southern Regional Education 
Board. 

Since I have been Attorney Gen 
eral of Virginia the greater portion of 
my time has been devoted and di- 
rected to handling an emotion-packed 
problem in such manner as to pre- 
serve the public schools and increase 
their usefulness, and to prevent any 
disruption of the unity and splendid 


10 


andidates Vis 


Statement by 


Albertis S. Harrison, Jr. 


Candidate for Governor 


relationship that has always existed 
among the people of this State, of all 
races and from every section. 

I mention my activities and record 
relating to education, for, in my opin- 
ion, the performance that can be ex 
pected of any Governor of Vinginia 
in the realm of public education can 
best be predicted by reference to his 
background, experience, and his rec- 
ord of public service. 

The Soviet Union has now been 
successful in putting an astronaut in 
orbit and returning him to earth. The 
importance of this achievement, and 
the other successes of the Russians 
in the realm of outer space, cannot 
be over-estimated. The real impact of 
this feat, and other accomplishments 
by Russian scientists, is a realization 
that in about three decades, and 
through the medium of education, a 
country whose people were over- 
whelmingly illiterate, has been turned 
into a nation that can challenge the 
military and economic leadership of 
the United States of America. The 
logical conclusion is that if Russia 
can do this in a few short years, as 
a result of the mass education of 
her populace, we, in turn, can regain 
our leadership by more emphasis on 
education, and by a better utilization 
of our schools and colleges. 

Our country has developed and 
prospered because of our heritage of 
political and economic freedom. 
While education played an important 
role in this growth, there has been a 
time when sheer physical brawn was 
the most essential quality demanded 
of the rank and file of our people. 
This is no longer true. 

If we are to preserve the civiliza- 
tion we have so proudly created, it 
must be by an educated people. The 
free people of the world are hopeless- 
ly outnumbered by those behind the 
Iron Curtain. We can never hope 
to outbreed the Communists,—but 
we can more than match them in 


brain power, in dedication, and 
sacrifice. 

This crisis calls for concerted ac- 
tion. Education is the key to our na- 
tion adapting to the changes that 
have taken place in the world. Prog- 
ress comes from the minds of men. 
Our security, our civilization, and 
our continued prosperity, can be as: 
sured if those minds are educated. 
The immediate problem is to increase 
the number and capabilities of edu- 
cated men and women in this coun- 
trv, without diminishing the free- 
doms we now enjoy. This is primarily 
the responsibility of the States and 
the localities, and it can be dis- 
charged only if we marshal our 
brain-power resources. 

It has been said that education, 
put in its bleakest terms, is survival. 
That is not an exaggeration. It is 
also the foundation of economic im- 
provement. It is the foundation of 
democracy, for only an enlightened 
people can appraise and evaluate the 
ideas and ideologies that compete for 
their allegiance and support, and 
then make the correct decision. Edu- 
cation is the foundation of the needs 
and hopes and aspirations of the na- 
tion. It is life, and growth, and hap- 
piness. 

It is, therefore, imperative that the 
people of Virginia work for a pro- 
gram which will assure educational 
opportunity for all children of our 
State. No child who has the desire 
for and the ability to take an educa- 
tion should be denied the opportunity. 

The responsibility for such a pro 
gram falls squarely upon the profes- 
sional educators, the administrators 
and teachers in our universities, col- 
leges and public and private schools. 
It is one which that profession should 
and will accept as a challenge, and 
as an opportunity. There has been a 
restless stirring on the part of the 
people concerning long-accepted prac- 

(Continued on page 12 
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Vis on Education 


Statement by 


A. E. S. Stephens 


Candidate for Governor 


HE ever increasing importance of 

an adequate system of public ed- 
ucation becomes abundantly clear. In 
these days of chaos and tumult, days 
in which our fundamental institu- 
tions are under violent and sustained 
attack, both from within and with- 
out, we should remind ourselves that 
the importance of adequate educa- 
tional facilities is no new discovery, 
for Aristotle, hundreds of years ago, 
had this to say: “The roots of edu- 
cation are bitter, but the fruit is 
sweet.” 

Thomas Jefferson, the immortal 
Virginian, whose advocacy of a lit- 
erate electorate knew no bounds and 
who was virtually the father of uni- 
versal education in Virginia, in writ- 
ing from Europe to a friend in 
America said: “By far the most im- 
portant bill in our whole code, 
that of the diffusion of knowledge 
among the people. No other sure 
foundation (emphasis supplied) can 
be devised for the preservation of 
freedom and happiness. If anybody 
thinks that kings, nobles and priests 
are good conservators of the public 
happiness, send him here (to Eu- 
rope ). & 

I have seen our system of public 
education sustain blow after blow in 
the more than 31 years of experience 
that I have had in the affairs of 
our State. Today it emerges more 
vigorous than ever before, on the 
threshold of its greatest development 
and is a source of great reassurance 
to those of us dedicated to the Jeffer- 
sonian philosophy, that while man 
might gain liberty without literacy, 
he could not retain it on any basis 
other than a literate electorate. Wit- 
ness the Congo today. 

The fact that Virginia had no pub- 
lic schools of any consequence what- 
soever until 1870 is shocking to many 
of us. A large segment of our peo- 
ple, knowing of the tremendous ef- 
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fort exerted by Thomas Jefferson in 
behalf of education for all, had as 
sumed that public education in Vir 
ginia was as old as the Declaration 
of Independence itself. We had lost 
sight of the intense war waged over 
the years prior to 1870 between the 
forces advocating public education 
for all and those subscribing to the 
undemocratic proposition that only 
the aristocrat was entitled to literacy. 
The ultimate victors in this long 
and bitter struggle, advocates of pub 
lic education, have earned an eter- 
nal debt of gratitude at the hands 
of every succeeding generation of 
Virginians. 

Dr. J. L. Blair Buck in his “The 
Development of Public Schools of 
Virginia, ” page 65, cites the follow- 
ing section of the iniquitous and 
hated Underwood Constitution 
adopted in 1869, to-wit: “To pro- 
vide by law, at its first session un 
der this Constitution, a uniform sys 
tem of public free schools and for 
its gradual and full introduction into 
all the counties of the State by the 
year 1876, and as much sooner as 
possible.” This Constitution was a 
product of the early days of recon 
struction in Virginia when, accord- 
ing to the ‘ ‘Virginia Democracy” by 
Robert Glass and Carter Glass, Jr., 
the Legislature was made up of a 
motley group of “scalawags, carpet 
baggers and negro allies,” who met 
under the protection of military au- 
thorities who assumed to speak for 
the people of Virginia. Anything born 
under such circumstances of adver 
sity had to have a superabundance 
of vitality to endure. Certainly our 
system of public free schools has 
demonstrated, and continues to dem 
onstrate, that as a child of adversity 
it remains true to its basic purposes. 

The cause of public free schools 
in Virginia continued to receive mod- 
est support from 1870 to the early 
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'30’s and during this sixty-year period 
reasonable progress was made. The 
decade immediately following World 
War I saw the end of the District 
System and a tremendous increase 
in money for schools. In this latter 
connection it is interesting to note, 
a to Dr. Buck, 
2 “The total amount of money ex- 
ae for public schools from both 
State and local funds in 1917-18 
cluding capital expenditures, was 
$10,198,168.09, and of this approx 
imately 40% came from the State.” 
It is interesting to compare these 
figures with public funds now being 
expended, local and State, merely 
for the maintenance and operation 
of public free schools—over 200 mil 
lion annually. 

The cause of public free schools 
sustained two staggering blows dur- 
ing the early thirties. The first was 
the greatest economic depression our 
country has ever sustained. Local 
subjects of taxation were the hard- 
est hit by the depression in conse- 
quence of which the localities were 
hard put to find funds with which 
to operate existing schools on even 
a Spartan basis. Expansion and im- 
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A. S. Harrison, Jr. 


(Continued from page 10) 


tices in education. Long-held con- 
cepts are being questioned, and a 
search is now under way for new 
and improved techniques to be put 
into effect so that a larger number of 
young people may be educated and 
measured by increasingly higher 
standards. 

The people of Virginia are cogni- 
zant of the constant increase in pub- 
lic school enrollment, and the ex- 
panding numbers that are attending 
institutions of higher learning. The 
problem of public education is great 
in size. While it is manifest that the 
cost of providing this education must 
inevitably increase, we must also rec- 
ognize that the dollar cost cannot rise 
forever and endlessly. We are, there- 
fore, forced to discover ways of doing 
things at lesser cost, with improved 
quality. 

The people who are best qualified 
to cope with and solve this problem 
should be the professional educators. 
While there is an over-all constitu- 
tional responsibility on the legislative 
branch of the State government, the 
specific responsibility is on our school 
people. It should not be necessary for 
the Legislature to particularize as to 
the curricula and courses of study 
that are needed to train modern-day 
citizens. Schools are better off when 
such matters can be left to qualified 
people who are employed to operate 
them. A student well taught in the 
fundamentals by a classroom teacher 
will not only be equipped to com- 
pete in the economic life he enters 
but will also be capable of defend- 
ing our democratic processes against 
attack by anyone. 

Support for superior education 
must come from the people of Vir- 
ginia. They are determined that their 
children have education second 
to none, and they are willing to sac- 
rifice and pay for quality edkecation. 
They must, however, be convinced 
that their children are receiving just 
that, and, when convinced, they will 
respond. People will pay well for 
superior education, as they will pay 
well for superior legal, medical or 
dental care, or for quality merchan- 
dise. 

I applaud the efforts of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, and the 
teaching profession generally, to im- 
prove their standards and practices. 
I urge experimentation and innova- 
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tion, and I encourage them to take 
advantage of the experience of other 
states, and nations, to the end that 
we attain intellectual excellence and 
provide the highest quality programs 
possible—programs that will meet our 
needs in public education, and the 
needs of the modern-day citizen. 


State Support 


The State should continue finan- 
cial support of those programs de- 
signed to develop the brilliant and 
exceptional child, as well as programs 
designed to assure the retarded child 
development to the fullest extent of 
his or her capabilities. More voca- 
tional and technical training must 
necessarily be provided if we are to 
attract the desirable types of indus- 
try that we seek for the State. Teach- 
er and student loans and scholarship 
programs are deserving of continued 
and enthusiastic support. Increased 
use of television should be encour- 
aged. Education is basically a prob- 
lem of communication, and we should 
use all modern means that are avail- 
able. Guidance, counselling and test- 
ing programs have already proved 
their worth. Increasing attention must 
be given to the better use of available 
space in public schools. We must 
establish a proper relationship be- 
tween our public schools, community 
colleges, and our State colleges and 
universities. We must find a way 
better to utilize the school plant and 
to expand the use of summer schools 
for enrichment, for acceleration, for 
making up failed work, and for more 
efficient and effective use of our tre- 
mendous investment in educational 
facilities. 

School construction should pro- 
ceed on a sound basis, and until every 
child in Virginia is assured an ade- 
quate and comfortable physical plant 
in which to attend school. 

Of paramount importance, and as 
a corollary to everything I have said, 
we will need real and permanent im- 
provement in the quality of teach- 
ing. This relates to the increased 
social and economic status of teach- 
ers and will necessarily call for high- 
er pay for them; otherwise, our pub- 
lic school system will continue to lose 
talent to industry and to government. 
Our teachers are professional men 
and women, and, as such, their com- 
pensation should be comparable to 
that of other professions, and consist- 
ent with their qualifications, their re- 


sponsibilities, and the important role 
they play in the life and economy 
of this State. 

I could cite figures without end to 
show by past performance that Vir- 
ginia has made tremendous progress 
in the matter of public school sup- 
port. Other figures could be given 
to show that, by comparison with 
some other states, we should do more. 
But no one appraising Virginia’s per- 
formance fairly can state that we have 
been standing still in the area of edu- 
cation. However, capital outlays will 
continue to rise, school population 
in the State will increase approxi- 
mately 23,000 pupils annually, and 
this will call for approximately 1200 
new teaching positions every year. 
Teachers’ salaries properly will con- 
tinue their steady advance until they 
are competitive with salaries in other 
fields and jobs involving comparable 
ability and length of training. New 
and expanded facilities must be pro- 
vided. While these things are inevi- 
table, Virginia, fortunately, is capa- 
ble and financially able to meet her 
responsibilities in the realm of edu- 
cation. 


Quality Education 
If I am elected Governor of Vir- 


ginia, the emphasis during my ad- 
ministration will be on quality edu- 
cation to meet present-day needs. In 
the fulfillment of this goal, I am con- 
fident that I shall have the complete 
support of the professional educators, 
our school administrators, teachers 
and parents. Those of us who believe 
in education are working in the most 
favorable climate of public opinion 
that has ever existed in this State. 
It is my intention to place the major 
responsibility for the accomplishment 
of the tremendous task that lies be- 
fore us upon the shoulders of those 
people who are in the best position 
to discharge it—the professional edu- 
cators. I trust and respect them, and 
I have confidence that education in 
the hands of the teachers of Virginia, 
and the school administrators, and 
under the watchful eye of the parents 
of our school children, will measure 
up to any challenge of the future. 


Views on education by candidates for Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia have been prepared 
by each candidate at the request of the 
Virginia Journal of Education and published 
in this issue for the information of the pro- 
fession. 
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provement were simply out of the 
question. 

The other was the introduction 
into our public free schools of the 
so-called “New Curriculum.” A full 
discussion of this “new discovery,” 
“modern concept,” “miracle of edu- 
cation” and other equally superlative 
and misleading labels, has no place 
here. Suffice it to say that its demise 
is well-nigh complete and its mourn- 
ers are sparse in number. It is a fact, 
however, that the furore resulting 
from this “new curriculum” focused 
the attention of the people upon the 
inadequacy of our system of public 
free schools and operated as the 
springboard for revitalization, expan- 
sion and unparalleled improvement. 

When Hon. Colgate W. Darden, 
Jr., to my mind one of the greatest 
contemporary Virginians, took office 
as Governor of Virginia in 1942, 
the status of our system of public 
free schools was at a low ebb. 
Through herculean efforts mixed with 
that innate wisdom for which he 
is noted, and in spite of our engage- 
ment in World War II, the most cost- 
ly, most devastating and most vicious 
war in the history of the world, he 
made the improvement of our educa- 
tional facilities, on every level, his 
chief objective. How well he suc- 
ceeded the record attests. The mantle 
laid down by Governor Darden in 
1946 was assumed in the order named 
by Governors Tuck, Battle, Stanley 
and now Governor Almond, all of 
whom are dedicated advocates of an 
adequate system of public free schools 
and under whose respective admin- 
istrations the cause of education sus- 
tained, and is sustaining, marked im- 
provement. 

In the early ’50’s the Korean War 
reared its ugly head and in 1954 
the iniquitous decision of the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court was visited 
upon an appalled people—appalled at 
what had been constitutional for 
well-nigh 100 years becoming uncon- 
stitutional overnight and with little 
warning. The healthiness of our 
school system is attested to by the 
fact that in spite of these adversities 
and events of calamitous impact it 
has continued to grow and improve, 
standing today, as I have said, on the 
threshold of its greatest era of achieve- 
ment. 
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Senator William B. Spong, Jr., the 
young and competent Senator from 
the City of Portsmouth and Chair- 
man of the Commission that is study- 
ing our system of public schools, in 
an address before the Richmond Ro- 
tary Club on March 28, 1961, had 
this to say: “Here in Virginia, effec- 
tive steps have been taken during 
the past few years to assure better 
school systems. The State Board of 
Education has tightened requirements 
for teacher certification; the curric- 
ulum of secondary schools has been 
strengthened; surveys among the 
school districts have been conducted 
by the State Department of Educa- 
tion, designed to place extra-curric- 
ula activities in their proper per- 
spective. The teacher scholarship pro- 
gram has been expanded. Special 
summer institutes for high school 
teachers in science, mathematics, gov- 
ernment and foreign language are 
being sponsored by the State. These 
are the first of their kind in America. 

“Grants for in-service training for 
teachers have been made available 
by the State for the first time. More- 
Over, one senses real effort on the 
part of those charged with the respon- 
sibilities of education, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, college professors and 
school board members, to improve 
the quality of public instruction in 
Virginia. In large measure, the school 
construction program in Virginia has 
been excellent since the end of the 
second World War. Expansion of 
teacher training institutions has re- 
duced the percentage of non-degree 
teachers.” This is a lucid and ac- 
curate statement of recent educa- 
tional improvement. 

Much has been done and of this 
we are intensely proud. Much re- 
mains to be done and therein lies 
our challenge. Education is an in- 
vestment paying dividends out of all 
proportion to the expenditures. As 
originally conceived, education was 
for a selective few who sought cul- 
tural, economic and social advantage. 
Today, as it applies to us, it has a 
two-fold purpose and failure in either 
could be catastrophic. Only with a 
literate electorate can our American 
way of doing things be improved 
and perpetuated and only by the 
means of education can we reach a 
full consciousness of the constant and 
ever increasing menace of that strange 
dogma that threatens to engulf the 


world. Yes, today, it is education for 
survival. 

The expenditure of public funds 
for public free schools has increased 
to astronomical proportions and the 
end is not in sight. Fifteen years ago 
3% billion dollars was spent in Amer- 
ica for education. Today this figure 
has risen to 12% billion. In 1929- 
30 the legislature appropriated $5,- 
612,038 from the general fund for 
educational purposes. For the bien- 
nium 1960-62 this figure has in- 
creased to $281,000,000, or 60 per 
cent of the general fund was appro- 
priated for schools and State sup- 
ported institutions of higher learn- 
ing. But may I be so bold as to ven- 
ture the statement that money alone 
will not do the job. It is disconcert- 
ing, however, to read that for 1959- 
60 the average teacher’s salary in Vir- 
ginia was $4153 against a national 
average of $5025. It is true that the 
average salary has increased in Vir- 
ginia $1030 in the past 5 years but 
the fact remains that during that 
same period the national average in- 
creased $1209. We are not closing 
the gap. 

Virginia’s Rank 

In terms of personal income pay- 
ments to the individual we are the 
wealthiest Southern state next to 
Florida but among all the states we 
rank 46th in per cent of income 
devoted to education. We also rank 
46th and last among the Southern 
states, and in our total State and 
local tax revenues as per cent of 
personal income. I listorically, we have 
boasted of the fact that we get more 
for our tax dollar than most any other 
state. Of this we are most proud 
but we can’t hide from the obvious 
that this does not compensate for 
the wide divergence between our 
ability and our effort. To be classi 
fied in this day of increased expendi- 
tures in essential governmental activ 
ities as among the lowest tax states 
is, in my opinion, a most dubious 
honor. To some this statement may 
be heresy but when the cause is vital, 
the need apparent and the assets suf- 
ficient, parsimony is extravagance. 

Senator Spong, in his speech above 
referred to, made the following in- 
terim recommendations, to be swiftly 
adopted if we are even to keep pace, 
to-wit: “(a) We must encourage and 
provide for more experimentation 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Armistead L. Boothe 


Y views on Education—spelled 
M. with a big capital E—are illus- 
trated and proven by my legislative 
record. I say with humility ond’ deep 
sincerity that no man holding public 
ofhce in Virginia has gladly risked 
more politically for our educational 
system. Please forgive me for remind- 
ing our educators of this record 
oe a brief summary. 

a every session of the Legis- 
ins since my entry in 1948, I have 
stood with those men who have 
sought to raise the financial status 
of administrators and teachers to a 
level consonant with the vital 
portance of their work. 

In 1952 I supported the move of 
Robert Whitehead to increase teach- 
ers’ salaries by a deserved $1,000,000. 

In 1954 I led the Revolt of the 
Young Turks which took more than 
$2,000,000 from available funds and 
devoted them primarily to the cause 
of education. These appropriations 
are itemized on page 1030 of the 
Acts of Assembly of 1954. 

In 1960 I fought with the bare 
majority of twenty-one in the Sen- 
ate of Virginia w ho overruled those 
members of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee who had cut approximately 
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$23,000,000 from the Governor’s 
Budget. More than half of the $23,- 
000,000 which we restored had been 
lopped off of the appropriations to 
our educational system. Specifically 
in 1960, I successfully handled on 
the floor of the Senate, against in- 
tense opposition, the passage of the 
acts putting into effect the mild 
increase in retirement benefits for 
teachers and other State employees. 

2. Throughout the last seven years 
my devotion to public education has 
been consistent and unflagging. 

On October 15, 1954, in a speech 
delivered to District L of the VEA 
in Norfolk, I became the first Vir- 
ginian to advocate adoption of an 
Assignment Plan as the best means 
of keeping our public schools open 
and handling administratively the 
problems raised by the United ‘States 
Supreme Court decision of the pre- 
vious May. In 1956 and again 
1958 I prepared and as chief patron 
introduced, along with then Senator 
Ted Dalton, Assignment Plan bills. 
In 1959 I joined the majority of 
twenty senators in overcoming the 
resistance of nineteen senators and 
in putting into effect the Governor's 
Assignment Plan Bill, which is the 
heart of our present well-working 
law. 

3. Moved by my heartfelt convic- 
tion that the public schools of Vir- 
ginia must be kept open, I voted 
against every bill which sought, and 
unfortunately which sought success- 
fully, to close our public schools. 
Specifically, in the Special Session 
of 1956 and in the regular Session 
of 1958, I raised one of the few 
voices against the school closing bills. 

4. In 1955 I opposed the Consti- 
tutional Amendment which made it 
possible to spend public monies for 
private schools. After the people had 
voted in favor of this Amendment 
by a majority of two to one, I sup- 
ported and do support tuition grants. 

This record is far more eloquent 
than words can be in highlighting 
my fervent dedication to the cause 
of education. Nothing, nothing out- 





side of our homes and our churches 
is more essential to our people, to 
our society, to our economy and to 
our maintenance of leadership i in the 
competitive world of today. 

As we view the future, we look 
to new frontiers in the world of 
education toward which we must 
strive with intelligence, courage and 
determination. Several of these top 
objectives are as follows: 

(1) The opportunity for elemen- 
tary and high school education must 
be afforded to every child in the 
Commonwealth. Virginia, the pole 
star of early American progress, can- 
not allow illiterate children to be 
raised within her borders. 

(2) While we strive to develop the 
intellectual potentialities of our chil- 
dren, we must also take measures to 
improve radically their physical fit- 
ness. We can and we must lower 
the ratio of our youths who are be- 
ing revealed as physically unfit for 
military service and other normal 
activities of life. 

(3) We must continue to uplift, 
within our abilities, the standard of 
living of our administrators and teach- 
ers in the public schools and in the 
State institutions of higher learning. 
This will mean some modest sacri- 
fices. But when the people of Vir- 
ginia are told the plain truth, that 
we rank forty-seventh among the 
fifty states in the proportion of our 
State and local revenues to our per- 
sonal incomes, these gallant people 
will rally to make a reasonable effort 
in this regard. 

(4) The cities and counties of 
Virginia are now burdened with 
total local debt of half a billion dol- 
lars ($500,000,000). Much of this 
is due to their stupendous achieve- 
ment in building public schools in 
the 1960’s. This burden will not 
lessen but will increase. Additional 
sources of revenue must be discov- 
ered to aid the localities in their spir- 
ited fight to meet their appalling 
needs. 

(5) Economies in education can 

Continued on page 44) 
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HE office of Lieutenant Governor 
in Virginia is not a policy-mak- 
ing position. One of its chief functions 
is to preside over the Senate of Vir- 
ginia. The Lieutenant Governor can- 
not introduce any legislation nor can 
he vote on any measure except in 
certain instances where a tie vote 
has occurred. Nonetheless, it is prop- 
er that the people of Virginia should 
have some basis to evaluate the atti- 
tudes of a candidate for this office 
toward matters of public interest and 
particularly public education. 

As one who supports the candidacy 
of Albertis S. Harrison, Jr., for Gov- 
ernor, I find myself in agreement 
with his views concerning the edu- 
cation of the children of Virginia, 
as well as as in accord with his pol- 
icy views for other State functions. 
I would hope to be able to render 
valuable assistance to him during his 
administration in helping to imple- 
ment his program for sound and 
progressive government. I would 
hope for a greater unity of purpose 
and action in our General Assembly 
during the next four years. I pledge 
my full cooperation to that end. 

Let no one misunderstand our 
wholehearted support of education 
for Virginia’s youth. My record of 
service in the Legislature on. behalf 
of public education is an open book. 
Since entering the General Assem- 
bly in 1948, I have voted in every 
session for substantial increases for 
public schools and teachers’ salaries. 
I yield to no person any higher re- 
gard for our public school system. | 
attended the public elementary and 
high schools of my County. My 
mother, three sisters and wife all 
attended and taught in the public 
schools of Virginia. Our only child 
now attends a public school. 

The basic institution where Amer- 
ican ideals must be developed is the 
home, but the necessary concomitant 
is the American public school. It is 
charged with the fundamental re- 
sponsibility of developing from the 
young, entrusted to its care, genera- 
tion after generation of understand- 
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ing, intelligent, devoted citizens. 

When one passes a public school 
and is mindful of its contribution, 
it is most likely he will find himself 
thinking of not too many centuries 
ago when the masses were kept in 
ignorance and a selected few ruled 
with an iron hand. From the very 
beginning of man’s struggle for 
knowledge, self-respect, and the rec- 
ognition of his inalienable rights, 
the school has been his greatest ally 

The education and training our 
children receive during the next ten 
to twenty-five years may well de- 
termine the future of our country. 
The battle between Russian Com- 
munism and American Democracy is 
more apt to be decided in the school- 
room than on the field of physical 
combat. 

The public school effort in Vir- 
ginia is the State’s biggest business, 
and rightly so. In our last legislative 
session, we appropriated over $287,- 
000,000 or 66.7 per cent of our Gen- 
eral Fund Maintenance and Oper- 
ating Budget for education. We have 
nearly 850,000 students, 33,000 teach- 
ers and 2,458 schools in Virginia 
valued in exc ss of half a_ billion 
dollars. It should be pointed out that 
from the General Fund of our State 
for the support of our public schools 
there will be an increase of over 40 
per cent for the year 1961-62 com 
pared with 1958- 59. 

Like industry, education is beset 
with problems that cry out for solu- 
tion so as to permit more efhcient 
operation. But unlike industry, what 
we spend for research in education 
is almost nil. I am advised that about 
one-tenth of 1 per cent of school 
funds goes into research. To spend 
so much to run our schools and so 
small an amount to improve educa- 
tion is indefensible. Someone has 
rightly said, it is penny wise and 
pound foolish. A good teaching pro- 
gram presented by good teachers, it 
seems to me, is paramount. We have 
had, and do have, good schools and 
good teachers in this State; and all 
of Virginia should be proud of our 
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teaching profession. Graduates of our 
high schools, both large and small, 
have done exceptionally well. Per 
haps here we are making one step 
in the right direction with our Com 
mission on Public Education which 
has been directed by our General 
Assembly to “make a thorough ap- 
praisal of our public school system 

..and the changes, if any, required 
to make our public schools more 
efhcient and more responsive to the 
needs of our society.” 

Meanwhile, however, I believe 
there are two goals on which we 
can all unite—academic excellence 
and spiritual depth. It is my belief 
that a full head and an empty heart 
may be a bunion on the foot of 
progress quite as often as a full heart 
and an empty head. We must have 
both intellectual power and a dedi- 
cated commitment to moral and spir- 
itual ideals. The truly educated man 
is also a man of character and integ 
rity with strong moral and spiritual 
convictions for whom, when love 
becomes the motive of life, service 
becomes the mode of living. Not 
what we gain but what we give 
measures the worth of the lives we 
live. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Comparative College Achievement 


Graduates of 


Public and Private 


Schools 


HE need for education beyond 

the secondary school is recog- 
nized by increasing numbers of youth 
each year. The importance of thor- 
ough educational preparation for the 
leaders of tomorrow is demonstrated 
daily by new scientific developments 
and continuing world political ten- 
sions. 

As a greater percentage of youth 
attend universities, the college pre- 
paratory function of the secondary 
school becomes a matter of major 
concern. What kind of high school 


best performs this important function? 


Comparisons in Academic 
Achievement 


How do graduates of public high 
schools compare with graduates of 
private high schools in the matter of 
academic achievement in college? A 
review of the literature relating to 
this topic should prove helpful. 

Many studies conducted during the 
last forty years have been concerned 
with the comparative college achieve- 
ment of public and private high 
school graduates. Several such studies 
are cited in Ten Criticisms of Public 
Education as well as in reports by 
Kenneth F. Schrepfer and Audrey 
M. Shuey. Other studies on the sub- 
ject are found in various educational 
publications. 


University of Chicago Study 

In 1913, George Potter studied the 
records made during the freshman 
year in the University of Chicago by 
170 private school graduates and 340 
public school graduates. 

He found that 14% of the private 
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school graduates and 26% of the pub- 
lic school graduates earned Junior 
college honors. On the basis of data 
presented in his study, Potter stated 
that “. . . the conclusion is evident 
that as an agency preparing for col- 
lege the high school is far superior to 
the academy.” Potter used the term 
academy to refer to all types of 
private schools. 


Yale Report 


In the president's report to the Yale 
Corporation for 1911, Dean Jones of 
Yale College indicated that the aver- 
age grade of freshmen from public 
schools for that year was higher than 
that for private schools. 

The report further stated that 
334%3% of the public school students 
and 28% of the private school stu- 
dents were placed on the Honor List. 


Southern States Study 


In the Proceedings of the Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States for 
1924, a study of comparative achieve- 
ment of private and public school 
graduates is reported. First quarter or 
first semester grades of 12,119 fresh- 
men were studied. Of that number, 
10,654 had received their secondary 
education in 584 southern public 
schools and 1,465 in 112 southern 
private schools. 

It was found that 12.2% of their 
courses were failed by students com- 
ing from public schools while 15.4% 
of their courses were failed by stu- 
dents from private schools. It was 
noted that percentages of failures 





during the two preceding years for 
first semester or first quarter fresh- 
men were similar. Results for three 
consecutive years in the early 1920's 
as reported in this study were as 
follows: 


% OF THEIR COURSES FAILED 


Public School Private School 


Students Students 
11.9 17.0 
10.9 15.5 
12.2 15.4 


Harvard University Report 


In his annual report to the presi- 
dent of Harvard University in 1928, 
Dean A. C. Hanford called attention 
to the “margin of superiority” of the 
freshmen from public over those from 
private schools. 

There were almost twice as many 
public school freshmen as men from 
private schools on the Dean’s List, 
while the proportion of unsatisfactory 
final records among the public school 
groups was 11.2% as compared with 
27.4% of the private school group. 


Mount Holyoke College Study 


In a study of graduates of Mount 
Holyoke College in 1929, Catherine 
Blakesee reported that graduates of 
private schools made slightly higher 
grades on the average at Mount 
Holyoke than did graduates of public 
schools. Freshman averages were 
omitted from the study and only 
records of students who were gradu- 
ated from college were studied. 

No attempt was made in these 
early studies to match pupils on the 
basis of intelligence or other factors. 


by ROBERT W. SIMS 


Coordinator of Research Services, State Department of Education 
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University of Minnesota Study 


Leonard Koos studied the honor 
point ratios earned during the first 
term of the freshman year at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota’s College of 
Science, Literature and the Arts in 
1931. 

Honor point ratios of the 642 
entrants from private schools were 
compared with the ratios of a random 
sampling of 1,344 entrants from the 
public high schools. Although on the 
College Aptitude Test the medians of 
the two groups were very similar, the 
median honor point ratio of the public 
school group was significantly higher 
than that of the private school group. 

Further analysis showed, however, 
that in one comparison of independ- 
ent school students from the Twin- 
City area and public school students 
from the same area, the average for 
the independent group was higher. 
Despite this exception, Koos con- 
cluded that public school graduates 
were generally superior as shown by 
honor point averages to private school 
students with similar college aptitude 
scores. 


Dartmouth College Study 


A four year comparative study of 
the graduating class of 1940 at Dart- 
mouth College was made to determine 
the relative ability of public and pri- 
vate school graduates to do college 
work. It was found that in every 
respect the graduates of public schools 
were superior. 


University of Kentucky 
Comparison 


In 1933, the scholastic achievement 
of 100 University of Kentucky stu- 
dents who were graduated from pri- 
vate secondary schools of the state 
was compared with the achievement 
of 100 students who had completed 
their work in public schools of Ken- 
tucky. The students were paired on 
the basis of sex, decile ranking on the 
Kentucky Classification Test, and the 
division of the university in which 
the students were enrolled. 

The private school group earned an 
average honor point ratio of 0.95, the 
public a ratio of 1.11. This difference 
was found to be statistically signifi- 
cant. 


Harvard University Study 


C. C. Seltzer analyzed the grades 
of 1,871 students in the freshman 
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year at Harvard during the two aca- 
demic years 1939-41. 

Results of the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test and the Mathematical Attain- 
ments Test taken by all students just 
prior to entrance to Harvard indicated 
that insofar as such tests measure a 
student’s intellectual potential, there 
was no significant difference between 
the public and private school groups 
studied in this respect. 

Almost twice the proportion of 
public school students attained the 
Dean’s List as private-boarding school 
students; and about twice the propor- 
tion of private-boarding school stu- 
dents as public school students were 
listed as academic failures. 


Princeton University Study 


A study of the class of 1955 at 
Princeton University indicates that 
244 public school graduates earned 
higher grades on the average than 
did 398 private school graduates. 

When students were compared on 
the basis of ability as measured by the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, verbal sec- 
tion, it was found that public school 
graduates earned better freshman 
grades on the average than did pri- 
vate school graduates of equal ability. 
Similar results were found in the 
sophomore class. 


University of Pennsylvania Study 


Kenneth Schrepfer studied the 
scholastic records of 265 men students 
in the freshman year in the college 
of liberal arts of the University of 
Pennsylvania during academic year 
1952-53. It was found that students 
admitted from public schools showed 
considerably better scholastic records 
than did those students admitted 
from private schools. 

Comparisons of scores made on 
various standardized tests also indi- 
cated that public school students have 
a better preparation for college than 
do private school students. 


Randolph-Macon Study 


In a study of freshman college stu- 
dents at Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College, Audrey M. Shuey found 
that in the freshman year of college 
public school students earned higher 
grades on the average than students 
from private schools who were of the 
same age, intelligence, with similar 
academic programs, from the same 
section of the country, and from com- 
munities of similar size. 


In order to determine whether or 
not this difference extended beyond 
the freshman level, Shuey extended 
the study into the sophomore class. 
The same general results were ob- 
tained from the second part of this 
study. 

General conclusions of Shuey’s 
study were: 

“Public high schools prepare pupils 
for college more effectively than do 
private schools, or college admissions 
offices give more weight to the grade 
and class standing of the public school 
applicant than they do to the grades 
and class standing of the private 
school applicant. 

‘.. . Whichever of the above ex- 
planations proves correct, we can at 
least make the assumption that there 
is no evidence that private schools 
geared as they are for college prepara- 
tion, prepare pupils more effectively 
for college than do public schools.” 


Princeton Report 


The editor of the Princeton Alumni 
Weekly reported that recent studies 
at the university indicated that public 
high school graduates are being better 
prepared to enter college than gradu- 
ates of private schools boasting of 
seven-day-a-week schooling and 24- 
hours-a-day regimen. 

J. A. Davies indicates that there 
are many factors which contribute to 
the differences in college achieve- 
ment of public and private high 
school graduates even when ability 
as measured by College Board scores 
and secondary school grades is 
matched. 

Difference in motivational back- 
ground of public and private high 
school graduates was suggested as an 
important contributing factor to dif- 
ferences in college achievement. 
Davies suggested that a series of 
psychological tests might be adminis- 
tered to prospective college students 
to try to detect those students who 
through previous motivational _pat- 
terns have become immune to the 
values of education. 


Public High School 
Student Superior 


A review of the literature indicates 
that the academic achievement in col- 
lege of public high school graduates 
on the average is superior to that of 
private high school graduates of simi- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Improving the Quality 


of Instruction 


is Greatest Challenge Today 





Q. Based on your experience, Mr. 
Muse, do you feel that, as a whole, 
the boys and girls who will be 
graduating from our Virginia high 
schools in June are more or less 
prepared for college work—or to 
get a job—than they were, say 10 or 
15 years ago? 

A. The answer is “Yes.” Public 
school education cannot and does not 
stand still. Continuous effort has been 
made towards improvement. My judg- 
ment is that the high school graduates 
of today are much better prepared for 
either college work or for employment 
than they were five, ten, or fifteen 
years ago. 

&: 2... 

Q. Many parents, particularly 
those with several children, worry a 
lot about whether they can send 
their children to college because of 
the cost of their room and board on 
top of tuition. They are showing an 
interest in the so-called “community 
colleges” such as the Norfolk Divi- 
sion of William and Mary, Clinch 
Valley in Wise County, and George 
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Mason to be built in Northern Vir- 
ginia. Would you give us your views 
on this type higher education? 

A. I am very much interested in the 
so-called two-year “community” orf 
“junior” colleges. As you know, Wil- 
liam and Mary and Virginia State Col- 
lege have Norfolk branches. There is 
a community college in Wise County, 
and there is one in northern Virginia. 
The students at these local colleges are 
day students, and apparently the State 
is interested in establishing similar col- 
leges in other communities throughout 
Virginia. 

The general idea is that the students 
will go to these two-year local colleges 
for the first two years of college work, 
and then for the last two years they 
can go to the various other State in- 
stitutions or private schools, some of 
which are University of Virginia, VPI, 
VMI, William and Mary, Roanoke 
College, and Richmond University. 


x * * 


Q. A lot of Virginians were 
shocked when the so-called Spong 
Commission in its report to the 
General Assembly charged science 
textbooks now in use in some schools 
are obsolete—that they teach the 
atom cannot be split. Is this true? 


A. The Spong Commission made an 
excellent report. Generally it was very 
complimentary of our public school 
system. In fact, I was very pleased 
with the approval given by the report. 
In their report, the Spong Commission 
among other things did say, ‘“Text- 
books and supplementary reference 
books are as necessary to teachers as 
medicines and surgical instruments 
are to physicians and surgeons. How- 
ever, many of our science textbooks 
(physics in particular) are absolutely 
behind the times. Some in use today 
still state that it is impossible to split 
the atom.” 


However, the Department of Edu- 
cation has examined the textbooks used 
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in science, including physics, and they 
have been unable to find in any of the 
books examined a statement that the 
atom cannot be split. Probably the 
Spong Commission found some refer- 
ence books used by science teachers 
that so stated. I am sure, however, that 
no science student interested in whether 
the atom can be split was misled by 
the reference books. Certainly the 
teachers must have made known to the 
student that, since the reference book 
was written, the atom has in fact been 
split. 
x *k * 

Q. The Russian Sputnik has caused 
a lot of soul searching among both 
educators and rank-and-file citizens. 
Have Russia’s space age conquests 
resulted in any major shifts in the 
curriculum of our Virginia public 
schools? 


A. The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in his 1958-59 reports to 
the Governor pointed out this (p. 25): 
“The conception of the extensive study 
that culminated in this action (refer- 
ring to the revision of the high school 
curriculum) antedated the sputnik . . .” 
In other words, the study for the re- 
vision of the high school curriculum 
was in progress and decisions had been 
made with respect to giving more em- 
phasis to mathematics and sciences 
before we ever heard of the sputnik. 


x * * 


Q. In view of the apparent new 
emphasis on science and technology 
brought about, in large measure, by 
the missile race do you, Mr. Muse, 
share the fear of some educators that 
America may suffer through the 
downgrading of the so-called “liberal 
arts”? 

A. I do not believe that the empha- 
sis on science and technology is going 
to result in lessening the emphasis on 
so-called “‘liberal arts.’” There is no 
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adequate substitute for a general edu- 
cation regardless of what field a person 
finally chooses for his life’s work. He 
is benefited by knowing history, litera- 
ture, philosophy, mathematics, English, 
and maybe a foreign language. Para- 
phrasing, man does not live by science 
alone. His education should be 
balanced. 


x m2. 2 


Q. Getting more down to earth, 
Mr. Muse, you hear many parents 
complaining today that “Johnny 
can’t read,” or spell. Some parents 
blame it on new teaching methods. 
They claim that phonetics have been 
abandoned. Do you have any views 
on this controversial subject? 

A. Of course, some Johnnies can’t 
read or spell; but, by and large, it has 
been my observation that Johnny can 
generally read or spell better than his 
parents. All of us like to think that 
when we were at the age of our chil- 
dren we were the best spellers and best 
readers in our community. 

I know that some parents think that 
phonetics have been abandoned. Well, 
they have not been. The use of phonet- 
ics is just one of a combination of 
methods in the attempt to teach spell- 
ing and reading. Personally, I made 
twenty below zero one time on spelling 
and I believe that’s the world’s record! 
But I could read. So you find some 
students who can spell, some who can't, 
some who can read and some who are 
not so good at it; but every known 
and tried method is being used to 
teach both spelling and reading. 

x 2. -P 

Q. You once remarked at a State 
Board of Education meeting that you 
think too much emphasis is placed 
on trying to cram Shakespeare down 
children’s throats—that it is more 
important to get them interested in 
reading books, any books. Would 
you elaborate on that a little? 

A. As a matter of fact, I don’t re- 
member making the comment that 
“too much emphasis is placed on try- 
ing to cram Shakespeare down chil- 
dren’s throats—that it is more impor- 
tant to get them interested in reading 
books, any books.’’ But that statement 
certainly sounds like me, and if I did 
not say it I surely thought it. There's 
a great difference between learning to 
use books and loving to read them. I 
believe that one of the greatest bless- 
ings that can come to a child is to 
acquire the love of reading, the desire 
to know what is on the next page of 
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the book. I have never been so much 
concerned about what a young child 
reads so long as it thrilled him to the 
point that he wanted to continue 
through the book to find out what is 
coming next. If he once acquires the 
love of reading and then gets an edu- 
cation, his reading will go to those 
books that are worthwhile. Too many 
children have the fear that reading is 
tiresome, boresome, and dull—brought 
about very often by the desire of the 
teacher or parent to start the improve- 
ment of the child’s mind at an early 
age by reading some well-known classic. 
That’s fine at a more mature age. 
x & ®P 

Q. On the so-called teacher short- 
age, Mr. Muse, will you tell us what 
steps, if any, are being taken to en- 
courage more of our high school 
graduates to pursue teaching as a 
career? 


A. There is a shortage of good 
teachers, but this shortage is becoming 
lessened. Of course we never reach 
the final standard of what constitutes 
a good teacher any more than we can 
say today that a certain newspaper is a 
good newspaper. It can only remain 
a good newspaper if it continues to 
progress and is a good newspaper 
tomorrow and next year and the next 
year thereafter. Teacher scholarships 
are now available which amount to 
$350 a year, which represents almost 
one-half of the cost of going to one of 
the teacher training colleges. The 
Legislature has increased this fund 
from time to time and we are now 
getting many very fine young teachers. 
One of the most encouraging experi- 
ences I have had in the last year or 
two was attending a state meeting of 
the elementary principals. I saw many 
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State Board Chairman Muse Lauds Schools—Here Leonard G. 
Muse, left, chairman of the State Board of Education, talks with Charles W. 
Perdue, center, Norview High School principal, and Benjamin J. Willis, 
chairman of the Norfolk School Board. In a recent address to the Norfolk 
Education Association, Chairman Muse said that an “average” school system 
was not good enough for Virginia. “The people of Virginia are going to get 
exactly the kind of school system they demand and are willing to support” 
he told the Norfolk audience. “When you're satisfied with your “school system 
you have stagnation,” said the leader from Roanoke. Mr. Muse described ad 
vances in the State school system as “tremendous”, and praised the. schools’ 
counseling systems as “one of the great things in modern education.” Placing 
students in areas best suited to their aptitudes is “one of the most important 
facets of the system”, he said. Schools should concentrate first, Mr. Muse 
stated, on a sound academic program with extra-curricular activities such as 
bands coming next. The home is the only area of the student's life over which 
the school hes no control. “If the home will send to the school a well-trained 
child, then the school will return to the home a well-educated child”, he said. 
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The College Student Loan Plan 


of the 


State 


N April 1, 1961, the State Ed- 

ucation Assistance Authority 
opened an office at 1010 State-Plant- 
ers Bank Building in Richmond in 
charge of Hugh Leach, executive di- 
rector, who retired as president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond on March | after serving for 
twenty-five years in that position. 
Honorable C. Harrison Mann, Jr. 
of Arlington is chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Authority and 
Honorable W. Tayloe Murphy of 
Warsaw is vice-chairman. Other 
members of the Board of Directors 
are William N. Neff of Abingdon, 
Thomas P. Parsley of Roanoke, 
Anne Dobie Peebles of Carson, 
James W. Roberts of Norfolk and 
Dr. E. W. Rushton of Roanoke. 

The State Education Assistance 
Authority was organized under an 
Act of the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia in 1960. Its purpose is to help 
young men and women of Virginia 
who need to borrow funds in order 
to obtain a higher education. This 
is Virginia’s plan to provide greater 
educational opportunities for her cit- 
izens. 

It will help students increase their 
own capabilities. 

It will help the colleges because 
more qualified students will seek 
enrollment. 

It will help industry by providing 
a larger number of educated and 
trained personnel and will promote 
a higher standard of living. 

It will help our State and nation 
with an educated citizenry to meet 
the critical challenges of today’s 
world. 

The Authority, through guaranty 
agreements with commercial banks, 
will enable the banks of Virginia 
to make unsecured, personal loans to 
students to help pay their college 
expenses. 

Students may borrow from the par- 
ticipating Virginia bank of their 
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choice. These loans are made with 
the co-operation of participating banks 
at lower interest charges and longer 
repayment periods than are available 
for ordinary personal loans. 

The loan program is realistic and 
sufficiently liberal to offer real help 
to students who want a college edu- 
cation. 

Any person who is a resident of 
Virginia, and is accepted for enroll- 
ment or is in satisfactory standing 
at a Virginia supported institution 
of higher learning is eligible for a 
loan. First year college students are 
eligible. Graduate students are also 
eligible. 

Any eligible student who wishes 
to apply for an Authority-approved 
loan may do so by making applica- 
tion at a participating commercial 
bank of his choice after July 1, 1961. 
The State Education Assistance Au- 
thority does not make loans. 

The loan is made to the student. 
In most instances the loan must be 
approved by the student’s parent or 
guardian. A student who is under 
21 years of age can obtain an Au- 
thority-approved loan. By special law, 
students 16 or over have full legal 
capacity to act in their own behalf. 

The amount of each loan will be 
a matter for decision between the 
student and his bank. Authority-ap- 
proved loans, however, may be made 
up to $750 for any one year, with 
an overall maximum for all years of 
$3,000. This amount, in most cases, 
will cover the cost of tuition, room, 
board and fees. A loan application 
will cover a loan for one college 
year. For succeeding years the stu- 
dent, if again qualifying, may apply 
for needed loan funds. 

The charge on an original loan 


Material in this article is based on a brochure distributed 
by the State Education Assistance Authority of which C. 
Harrison Mann, Jr. of Arlington is chairman. Mr.. Mann 
is a member of the House of Delegates in the Virginia 


General Assembly. 






Education Assistance 


note, outstanding while the student 
is still in school, is at simple interest 
of 44%, which includes %% guar- 
anty fee paid to the State Education 
Assistance Authority. After the stu- 
dent leaves school he or she gives 
the bank a renewal note on an in- 
stallment basis at an interest rate 
not to exceed 6%. 

The borrower will be free to re- 
pay his loan in full or in part at 
any time before it comes due with- 
out penalty. If a borrower repays 
all or part of his loan, during the 
term of either an original or renewed 
note, he will receive a rebate of 
unearned charges. 

The repayment of a loan will be- 
gin on a monthly installment basis 
six months after graduation. The re- 
payment period is determined accord- 
ing to the size of the loan. The stu- 
dent may have as much as four years 
to repay the maximum amount. With 
approval of the Authority, a loan can 
be extended when such extension is 
warranted by unforeseen circum- 
stances. 

Further information about the Col- 
lege Student Loan Plan of the Vir- 
ginia Education Assistance Authority 
may be obtained from any partici- 
pating commercial bank after July 
1, 1961 or from the State Education 
Assistance Authority, 1010 State- 
Planters Bank Building, Richmond 
19, Virginia. 
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THE TECHNICIANS 


ONSERVATIVE estimates 

show that more than ten per 
cent of the high school graduates of 
today will be employed on the 
semi-professional level in medical, 
manufacturing, business, servicing, 
and agricultural occupations. To 
qualify for this employment, one or 
more years of specialized training 
will be needed. 

With the growing demand for 
technicians, let us consider the need 
fur the technician and the training 
required. 

Nationwide the technician is one 
of the most needed persons in busi- 
ness and industry. During the last 
twenty years the need in industry 
for technicians has increased from 
one for every 2,000 employees to 
a ratio of about one to 50, and the 
trend is continuing. Present indus- 
trial plans are based on a definite 
ratio of technicians to engineers, 
and while this varies with different 
industries, the most generally ac- 
cepted need is five technicians to 
each engineer. With modern ma- 
chines, the technician will replace 
more and more skilled and semi- 
skilled workers. 

The technician is a semi-profes- 
sional worker, between a craftsman 
and a professional worker, possess- 
ing many of the manipulative skills 
of the craftsman and_ technical 
knowledge common to the profes- 
sional personnel in his field of em- 
ployment. 

In general, his training is equiv- 
alent to one to three years of spe- 
cialized education above high school, 
including for the industrial or en- 
gineering technician the study of ap- 
plied mathematics, applied science, 
drafting or blueprint reading, ma- 
terial specifications, material testing, 
manufacturing processes, specialized 
tools, machines or instruments, human 
relations, communication skills, and 
selected manipulative skills. In other 
technical fields, the training is com- 
posed of the knowledge and skills 
needed. 

Present day technicians have se- 
cured their training by one of four 
methods: (1) The skilled craftsman 


has qualified as a technician by in- 
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by L. A. HILL 


Principal, Danville Technical Institute, Danville 


dividual study through correspond- 
ence courses, night school attendance 
or reading; (2) Many technicians be- 
ginning their technical training while 
in military service have since their 
discharge taken additional training 
to qualify for civilian technical jobs; 
(3) Some technicians have secured 
the necessary knowledge by college 
training and then working on the 
job to acquire the necessary skills; 
(4) Others have attended technical 
schools that offer training in both 
knowledge and skills. For the high 
school graduate, the technical insti- 
titute offers the best opportunity for 





technical training and employment 
as a technician. 

Technicians are employed in ad- 
vertising, agriculture, aircraft, auto- 
motive, dental, engineering, food, 
medical, metal, printing and publish- 
ing, retail distribution, business ofh- 
ces, and textile fields, just to name a 
few. 

As the engineering technical field 
is one of the largest, let's consider 
some of its functions. The engineer- 
ing technician is a part of the engi- 
neering team consisting of an engi- 
neer and one or more technicians 
and craftsmen. This technician assists 
in research and development as he 
plans and works out details of new 
ideas developed by the engineer. 
The technician may build the first 
working model and test it. He will 
assist the engineer in improving the 


originial plan and in perfecting the 
equipment. He may also run rou- 
tine tests to see that materials or 
manufactured items meet required 
standards. The engineering techni- 
cian may maintain complex electric 
or electronic equipment, or operate 
complex machines used in manufac- 
turing. He may also supervise the 
installation and manufacture of spe- 
cial equipment. 

Technological growth through the 
past century has replaced human 
power by mechanical power and hu- 
man brains. In 1850, with most of 
our work done by people and ani- 
mals, less than a tenth of the power 
used was from oil, coal, and wood fuels 
or water power, while in 1954, man- 
power and animal power furnished 
less than one per cent of the energy 
to do the work, with coal, oil, gas, 
and water power making up 99 per 
cent of the total power used. In 1850 
most people earned their living by 
the strength in their body and the 
skill in their hands. Today people 
earn their living by knowledge and 
the skills in their hands. A first class 
carpenter today requires more knowl- 
edge of tools, machines, blueprint 
reading, and materials than he did 
twenty-five years ago. 

Improved machinery now per- 
forms many tasks formerly done by 
hand. And the latest development 
in mechanization is automation. This 
replaces human machine operators 
with mechanical and electronic con- 
trols that can feed materials into the 
machine, adjust the machine to speci- 
fications, inspect the product with 
greater speed and precision than the 
skilled worker. One of these new 
machines may replace 1,000 or more 
skilled workers. Technicians used to 
design, operate, and maintain these 
machines. 

In addition to these changes in 
manufacturing, a tremendous 
amount of technological advance- 
ment is represented by many new 


(Continued on page 47) 
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or Financin 


\ , T e, in Virginia, have tradition- 

ally taken pride in our con 
servative, financially responsible gov- 
vernment. But in this age of labels 
the word 


necessarily 


“conservatism” does not 
have the same meaning 
that it had several decades ago. | 
believe that conservatism is capable 
of recognizing and adjusting to chang 
ing times: that it is flexible enough 
to recognize and meet changing 
needs. | believe conservatism can be 
“modernized” and that it is not blind 
to the cold, hard facts of the expand 
ing need for such things as industrial 
growth, better educational facilities, 
and highways. This is conservative 
government with its eyes open. 

We have many needs in our State 
and they are growing bigger. To 
chart our course in the future, we 
must face facts, we must use sound 
judgment based on past experience. 
Virginia's industrial growth, its eco 
nomic progress and welfare demand 
that we keep pace with the State’s 
needs, if we are to progress. Virginia, 
with its tradition for leadership, must 
not go backward. 

We as Virginians reap the benefits, 
and we glory in the deeds and efforts 
of those leaders who have given us 
a rich heritage. We are, and we 
should be, forever grateful to those 
who leave for us the sound and en 
viable record of fiscal solvency, un- 
surpassed anywhere in the country. 
This soundness is reflected in the 
credit rating of our State which is as 
favorable and high as any place in 
the world. This is an unusual phe- 
nomenon in our country today, for 
rarely indeed can we find any state 
in the Union, which has achieved a 
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NOVEL PLAN 


Localities Could Effect Tremendous Savings on School Buildings through a 


School C 


go. 


Constru 






ction 


Proposed by E. B. PENDLETON, JR. 


Treasurer of Virginia 


majority of its goals and finds itself 
virtus illy free of debt. That our State’s 
credit rating is unsurpassed in the 
nation, is no freak or accident. It is 
the result of a deliberate effort, and 
testimony to the integrity of our 
leaders, which dates back to recon- 
struction days. It is the result, too, of 
suffering and frugality and the proud 
truth, th: at in all its long history, Vir- 
ginia has never repudiated any part 
of its debt. This becomes all the more 
important in_ retrospect when we 
realize that in the War-Between-the- 
States, Virginia’s loss was the great- 
est. | am confident that all of us wish 
to do our part to see that Virginia’s 
credit remains unblemished. 

Recognizing the fiscal soundness of 
Virginia, with the resulting high 
credit rating which has been estab- 
lished upon the rock of fiscal sane- 
ness throughout the years, I firmly 
believe we are now failing in our 
obligation to our people by becoming 
indifferent to one of the more press- 
ing problems of our counties, cities 
and towns. I refer specifically and 
particularly to the growing need 
throughout the State for school con- 
struction. 

We are all aware that this need 
will become greater and more urgent 
with the desired and stimulated ef- 
fort for industrial growth. To attract 
industry, and to care for our ever 
growing population, we must assume 
the additional responsibilities in all 
phases of social life. Education thus 
becomes a more pressing and critical 
need, and means to provide the fa- 
cilities become acute. 


Traditionally, school construction 
has been accepted in Virginia as a re- 
sponsibility of the localities. I cer- 
tainly regard it as such, and would 
never advocate any plan or thought 
which would further the centraliza- 
tion of State government. We must 
never relegate to State authority those 
duties ond responsibilities which so 
clearly belong to the locality and its 
people. 

In the matter of school construc- 
tion, I believe the State can and 
should furnish this urgently needed 
help, and provide the localities with 
school construction money more con- 
veniently, and more economically 
than is now being done. 

Currently, we have an arrange- 
ment whereby the localities, in their 
discretion, may borrow money for 
school construction by direct bond is- 
sues, by loans from the Literary 
Fund, and by loans from the State 
Retirement System. The Literary 
Fund's backlog of applications is so 
great that newcomers have little hope 
of obtaining aid in the foreseeable 
future. The Retirement System, al- 
though extremely helpful during the 
past 10 months, has the primary re- 
sponsibility of acting as trustee of 
State employees including, of course, 
school teachers, and State contribu- 
tions for the security of old age. It, too, 
is limited in funds and cannot be ex- 
pected to serve wholly as a loan 
reservoir for school construction 
bonds. In addition, this fund being 
a trust account, must remain finan- 
cially solvent at all times and, there- 
fore, the localities marketable rate 
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must be charged on all bond issues 
from this source. 

Where then lies a better answer to 
this problem? 

I believe the answer lies in the 
establishment of a State school con- 
struction bond account from which 
money could be loaned to localities. 

Through such a fund, the State, 
with its excellent credit rating, could 
borrow money and lend it to localities 
at the same rate of the State. This 
would be at considerably lower rates 
of interest than the localities could 
borrow money for themselves from 
any other available source. For exam- 
ple, loans totaling sixteen and a half 
million dollars from retirement funds 
to 26 localities since last May will 
cost the people in the borrowing lo- 
calities over an average 20-year pe- 
riod, $6,374,000 in interest alone. 
These loans were obtained at the 
market rate established at the time 
the loans were made, and in accord- 
ance with the rating of the locality. 
These rates varied from 3 to 4.05 
per cent. If this money could have 
been obtained in the manner I have 
suggested, and not from retirement 
funds, the people in these borrowing 
localities could have saved approxi- 
mately 2 million dollars in interest 
during the period of the loans. And 
this cited example of 16.5 millions 
borrowed, hardly scratched the sur- 
face when we consider need. I would 
emphasize that this saving will not 
be beneficial to some obscure source, 
but will be actually and directly to 
the people of Virginia. 


Action Required 


Another advantage is that Com- 
monwealth of Virginia bonds could 
be issued to cover the school build- 
ing needs of several localities at one 
time. In other words, one State school 
construction bond issue could cover 
the needs of a number of localities. 

I am aware that what I have 
proposed would require an amend- 
ment to our constitution, but I sub- 
mit that it is worthy of serious consid- 
eration. After all, our constitution was 
amended to allow counties to bor- 
row from the Retirement System. In 
1966 the State debt, which currently 
amounts to about $8,000,000, will be 
paid off in its entirety from the pres- 
ent sinking fund and State appro- 
priations foe money loaned to the 
Literary Fund. A School Bond Con- 
struction Account could be handled 
through existing facilities in the treas- 
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urer's office at no additional cost, 
and the establishment of a new 
agency would not be necessary. 
Loans from this account would only 
be made after a formal request of lo- 
cal governing bodies, and upon certi- 
fication of need by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Whether or not 
a referendum on a loan would be re- 
quired would be optional with the 
locality. 

While we are proud that our State 
is virtually debt free, we cannot 
escape the fact that localities in Vir 
ginia owe an astonishing sum which 
approximates a quarter of a billion 
dollars. The present provision in our 
law provides that in the event a po 
litical sub-division of Virginia should 
default in the payment of its bonded 
indebtedness any moneys due such a 
locality from the State shall be with- 
held. Remember also that localities 
in Virginia receive about 65% of 
school moneys from the State. What 
I am advocating, in essence, is to al 


low the localities to borrow the 
State’s credit on a strictly limited and 
specific basis, to fill a growing, press- 
ing and urgent need. 

Let me emphasize that control of 
the use of the school construction 
money would remain where it is 
right now—in the locality. Also, a lo- 
cality would continue to have the 
right to issue its own bonds without 
going through the State. 

A State School Construction Bond 
Account, such as I have outlined, 
would eliminate the need for large 
direct appropriations of your State 
tax money for the Literary Fund. It 
also would relieve the counties, cities 
and towns of the expense ot attorneys 
and other costs involved in present 
bond programs. 

In my judgment, what I have pro 
posed is sound business practice and 
| urge you to consider it carefully: 
examine the facts and let these facts 
chart the course which should be 
taken. 
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RADIO and TELEVISION 






SPOTLIGHT EDUCATION 


Facts concerning education and schools in Virginia have been seen and heard by thousands 
through a series of news broadcasts and spot announcements during the past two months. The series of 
eight one-minute films and tapes were carried by 13 television stations and 48 radio stations through- 
out the State, as listed on page 33 of the April issue of the Journal. Each presentation was a commen- 
tary by Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA Executive Secretary. As the facts presented are of interest to pro- 
fessional and lay people in every community, the series of messages are reproduced below: 





HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
How many high school graduates attend college? Approxi- 
mately 10,000 of Virginia's 1960 white high school graduates 
are attending 
college this year. 
ye i age Q x 
000 graduated 
last year; thus, 
41% are now at- 
tending college. 
But the percentage of Arlington County graduates going to 
college was seven times as great as that of Stafford County. 
Approximately 1 out of 2 city high school graduates at- 
tend college as compared with 1 out of 3 county graduates. 
Lexington High School sent 86% of its graduates to college; 
but from some high schools, no graduates are attending col- 
lege. A higher percentage of graduates go to college from 
high schools with enrollments of more than 700 than from 
schools with less than 700 enrollment. 
How many high school graduates attend college from your 
school community? 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Our school houses are still bulging at the seams. Virginia 
school superintendents say this year there are over 61,000 
children enrolled in excess of nor- 
mal capacity. They also say that 
over 16,000 children are attend- 
ing school for less than a full or 
normal school day. 

To remedy this situation they 
say over 4,000 new classrooms 
are required. It is estimated that 
approximately 2,000—half of 
those required—will be built this 
year. In the decade, 1950-60, Vir- 
ginia's population increased more 
than that of any Southern State 
except Florida—19%. 

Some school divisions have 
practically caught up with building needs; but in other areas 
more classrooms must be built if children are to be adequate- 
ly housed and al! children are able to attend school for a 
normal school day. 





What is the situation in your school community? 
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DROP OUTS 


Did you know that during 1959-60 nearly 12,000 white 
high school students dropped out and did not enter another 
school. The range in drop outs 
in each county and city was 
from 11% to less than 1%. It 
is inevitable, we suppose, for 
some high school pupils, under 
certain circumstances, to dis- 
continue all formal schooling. 
However, every high school 
drop out is a challenge to the 
home, the school, and the 
community. 

There is, first of all, the 
problem of preventing drop- 
outs; secondly, there is the problem of helping the child find 
his place in the community after he leaves school. 

What is the situation in your school community? 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


Is your child taught by a well trained teacher? It depends 
upon where you live. This year more than 6500 teachers in 
Virginia—1! out of 5—have not finished college. Some have 
only a high school education. Under our present certification 
requirements, a person right out of high school can begin 
teaching and is given 70 years in which to secure a college 
degree and a regular teaching certificate. 

In Alexandria, 97% of all teachers are college graduates 
as compared with only 36% in Buchanan County. 17 counties 
and cities have as many or more non-degree teachers now 
as they had 8 years ago. 

Approximately 180,000 children in Virginia are being 
taught by teachers without a college degree. 

What is the situation in your school community? 


MEN TEACHERS 


Almost everyone will agree that the public schools of Vir- 
ginia need more men teachers. Only 1 out of 20 of our ele- 
mentary teachers is a man. 
In the nation as a whole, 
the percentage of male 
elementary teachers is 
more than twice as great 
as in Virginia. Only 1/3 of 
our high school teachers 
are men. In the nation, 2 
of the high school teachers are men. 
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However, 57% of supervisors, directors of instruction, and 
principals are men. Why? Largely because of the pay 
differential. Many a male teacher would rather teach than 
do anything else. When he gets married and starts raising 
a family the financial allure of an administrative position, 
however, cannot be withstood. 

What is the situation in your school community? 


SALARIES 


People frequently ask ‘How do teachers’ salaries in Vir- 
ginia compare with other states—higher or lower?’’ The an- 
swer is “Both.” Virginia, next to Florida, is the wealthiest 
Southern State. Yet, this year in 19 school divisions the start- 
ing salary of $2800 for degree teachers is lower than Missis- 
sippi's $2900, and Mississippi is the poorest Southern State. 
In other school divisions we have some of the highest salaries 
in the nation. For example, this year 6 counties and cities 
have starting salaries of more than $4,000, which is the top 
salary in 20 of our counties and cities. 

The salary range in Virginia is entirely too great. 

What is the situation in your school community? 


ABILITY 


Can Virginia afford better schools? These facts may help 
provide the answer: We are the wealthiest Southern State 
next to Florida. Yet, our effort to support our schools is the 
lowest in the South. 


lf we should spend as high a per cent of our income for 
public education as does North Carolina, we would have 
$70,000,000 more each year for school improvement. All the 
taxes we pay in Virginia, local and State, as a percentage 
of our income ranks us 46th among all the states. 

No Southern State spends a smaller proportion of its in- 
come in state and local taxes than Virginia. 

What is the situation in your school community? 


EDUCATION PAYS 


Does education pay? 

The December issue of ‘The Economic Review," based on 
1958 figures, shows 
the lifetime earnings 

; \\it lin hf of American males 

\\) aaa! /, 

\ \ “A “a @. 






y, as follows: Less than 
nf / 8 years of schooling, 
nas ea $129,000; 4 years of 
ae high school, $257,- 
000; 4 years of col- 
lege, $435,000. 
Education pays higher dividends than any other investment. 
In hard cash education pays, yet 12,000 youngsters in Vir- 
ginia dropped out of high school last year and from some 
high schools in Virginia no graduates attended college. 





Nation’s Capital to Become 
Classroom for Teachers 


The nation’s capital will be the class- 
room this summer for school teachers 
from many parts of the United States 
enrolled in a six-week seminar on gov- 
ernment in action, sponsored by the 
National Education Association Travel 
Service Division and the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 

The faculty for the seminar will be 
about 100 specialists in government 
information who are working in the 
executive, judicial and legislative 
branches of government. The labora- 
tories will be the committee rooms on 
Capitol Hill and the conference rooms 
of government departments. 

The seminar will open June 25 and 
will be centered in Washington for 
five weeks. A sixth week will be spent 
in New York, examining the workings 
of the United Nations. 

Educationally, the program focuses 
on eight areas of government in ac- 
tion: the role of the Federal City; mak- 
ing federal law, promoting the general 
welfare, educating and informing cit- 
izens, safeguarding our national securi- 
ty, participating in world affairs, push- 
ing back the frontiers of knowledge, 
preserving and extending our heritage. 

Many of the participants will be 
earning academic credits for the course. 
Arrangements for academic credit can 
be made through the University of Kan- 
sas City, New Mexico Western Uni- 
versity, Western Illinois University, or 
Mankato State College, Mankato, Minn. 
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In salute to the 15th anniversary 


program in Virginia— 


of the Visiting Teacher 





The Visiting Teacher 
and Mental Health 


HE ideal classroom situation is 
Span with no unusual problems 
or difficulties acting as barriers to 
the teacher imparting instruction and 
the child receiving it. Boys and girls 
of the class are whet they are sup- 
posed to be. All is fine, wholesome 
and good. This is normalcy; the rap- 
port between teacher and pupil is 
salutary. of course, vari 
ants in the range of the picture of 
but these 
variants are all taken in stride and 
make their own adjustments. When 
an “image” of this type is before us, 
there is 
anyone. 

When the child does not react in 
the manner that is normally and rea- 
sonably expected and who creates 
problems away from the standard and 
ideal behavior of a well- functioning 
class—it is only then that the term 
“visiting” begins to appear. Only 
then does the class teacher have to 
be complemented by another kind of 
teacher, one who has to visit people, 
places and things outside of the class 
room. The teacher’s bailiwick is the 
classroom and there she (“she” is 
used here as a matter of convenience 
to apply equally to men and women 
classroom teachers and visiting teach- 
ers) presides whether from behind 
her desk, from beside the blackboard, 
or perambulating in the aisles be- 
tween the seats. The classroom teach- 
er visits the home if and when nec- 
essary. This proves helpful, indeed, 
and teachers generally are eager to 
make these visits if indicated. But a 


There are, 


such a normal classroom, 


nothing to visit about by 


constant round of visitation to home 
and elsewhere is the responsibility 
not of the classroom teacher, but of 
the Visiting Teacher who now must 
go visiting to find out what is wrong 
and how to correct it. 

Let us look at some of the phe- 
nomena which hurl their mayday 
and SOS calls for visiting help. Why 
is this child failing when he seems 
to have a good mind? W hy does he 
sleep in class?) Why is he always 
truculent? Why does he flare up at 
teacher and classmate? W hy does he 
talk all the time? Why is he beating 
up anybody he can lay his hands on? 
Why does he have trouble reading 
when his intelligence seems to be up 
to par? Or, why is he a very timid 
child, abashed by any question that 
the teacher may put? Why does he 
sit mum? Why doesn’t he ‘touch his 
lunch pail? W hy does he seem to be 
sick every other ‘day? And, of course, 
spreading as a blanket over this 
whole coterie of difficulties, why is 
he away from school so often, and 
when he comes why must he be so 
late? These are but samples of many 
other questions that could be de- 
scriptive of a child who somewhere 
is not making it. The answer has to 
be found and where is it going to 
be found? The classroom teacher has 
done everything she can but the sit- 
uation is in a state of constant de- 
terioration. This is a time when some- 
body has to come in and do some 
visiting around to find out what's 
going on here. Well, that somebody 
is the Visiting Teacher. Her job is 
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to visit whomever and whatever may 
be indicated to get to the bottom of 
this impasse. It is apparent that we 
have a set of circumstances involving 
the child which are extra-territorial; 
it is beyond the confines of the class- 
room. This does not rule out, of 
course, that the Visiting Teacher will 
visit with the classroom teacher to 
get a briefing and an evaluation of 
what seems to be the trouble. This 
step, however, is only the preliminary 
measure before the real visiting pro- 
gram goes into effect. The Visiting 
Teacher, before she is through with 
this particular child’s problems, may 
have visited any and all of the fol- 
lowing: parents, relatives, neighbors, 
minister, family physician, plus the 
community agencies which have some 
knowledge of the child and family, 
plus the community facilities w hich 
can lend their help in the effort to 
bring the child back into the class- 
room with a normal well-oriented co- 
operative attitude and performance. 

All the preceding is, as some schol- 
ars would say, prolegomena; it is just 
an introduction to the subject of this 
article, The Visiting Teacher and 
Mental Health. 

How does the phrase, Mental 
Health, figure in all this? Let me 
say first that a few decades ago the 
term, Mental Health, would have 
had no meaning in this context. 
There was another nomenclature that 


Rabbi Jacobson of Temple Brith Achim, 
Petersburg, has served for the past two years 
as president of the Virginia Association for 
Mental Health. He is also a Board member 
of the National Association for Mental 
Health. Rabbi Jacobson originated the con- 
cept of the Ministerial Counseling Service, 
which services are now in operation in sev- 
eral areas of Virginia and throughout the 
country. 








the classroom teacher, or the Visiting 
Teacher of that day (the Visiting 
Teacher then was more of a truant 
officer than anything else just to find 
out why Johnny has missed the last 
couple of days from school), or the 
parents, or the people across the road, 
would use. They would say that 
Johnny or Mary was “bad,” was 
“stupid,” was “lazy,” was “day-dream- 
ing,” was, in short, a “problem.” It 
is only in the last twenty or thirty 
years when the Mental Health Move- 
ment began to burst forth strongly 
that it became quite clear that Johnny 
or Mary could not be brushed off 
with these catch-all monsyllabic 
words. From the Mental Health 
Movement, we began to learn that 
just to say Johnny is “bad” and con- 
sequently all you have to do is stop 
Johnny from being bad, is just beg- 
ging the question. From the Mental 
Health Movement we began to rec- 
ognize that just to say Mary is “day- 
dreaming” and accordingly all you 
have to do is snap her out of her 
day-dream, is not as simple as all 
that. The Mental Health Movement 
slowly and gradually brought before 
us the awareness that there are rea- 
sons for maladjustments, for person- 
ality traits, for attendance headaches. 
We also have begun to achieve a 
consciousness that behind Charlie’s 
laziness there are emotional and men- 
tal causes or concomitants or conse 
quences operating singly or all to 
gether. The Mental Health Move- 
ment has taught us that we must 
scrutinize carefully, skillfully and 
comprehensively the total picture of 
the child involved; what the child 
himself is, what his background is, 
what his environment is and a num- 
ber of other factors. Some of these 
factors are quite obvious and direct. 
For example, if Phyllis was listless 
in class and it was found that she 
never got enough to eat at home 
because the family cupboard was 
bare, the whole thing could be pin- 
pointed and quickly relieved by see- 
ing to it that there was enough food; 
purely a matter of economics. Yes, 
this was obvious and direct and yet 
the poverty of the home had its 
aftermath and its wake. Merely solv- 
ing the question of enough solid food 
did not solve a number of other emo- 
tional distress’ signs which would af- 
fect Phyllis. The Mental Health 
Movement has given us insight into 
these auxiliary side effects of Phyl- 
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Visiting Teachers have been called ‘‘Schoo!l Trouble-Shooters”’ 








who aid children with prob- 


lems. Here Helen Hill of Richmond discusses a problem with a mother. Miss Hill is president 
of the VEA Department of Visiting Teachers. With its beginning 15 years ago as the result of 
a Denny Commission recommendation, the visiting teacher program in Virginia now includes 
about 100 visiting teachers or ‘“‘educational trouble-shooters."’ 


lis’ home condition which will pre 
vent her from being a happy child 
in the classroom. 

The Mental Health Movement 
then has given a wealth of guidance 
and purposiveness to the Visiting 
Teacher's role. She no longer visits 
aimlessly and no more does she run 
around in circles. She knows what 
she is looking for and why. The 
Mental Health Movement has pro 
vided her with an abundance of 
brochures, pamphlets, articles and 
other literature dealing with the 
problems of the child. She is able to 
post herself on the life adjustment 
problems of youngster and adult 
alike. From the Mental Health Move 
ment she has learned the vocabulary 
and terms which enable her to be 
precise in evaluating a situation and 
communicating in a common |lan- 
guage with other agencies and with 
professionals in the field. The Men- 
tal Health Movement has brought 
her more closely in touch with the 
contribution to her work of psychia- 
try, psychology, the social sciences, 
et cetera. 


Also, of course, there are the fa- 


cilities which are now present in 
most areas for bringing professional 
and semi professional skills to coop 
erate with her: such facilities being 
the mental hygiene clinics, the vari 
ous psychiatric and psychological of 
fices and the various counseling serv 
ices. The Mental Health Movement 
has brought many of these facilities 
into being and is working along with 
them at all times. Spreading over all 
these like an umbrella, the Mental 
Health Movement has given the Vis 
iting Teacher an orientation to this 
whole broad field of working with 
problems of children. She can have 
a pe spective now of where the pieces 
in the jig-saw puzzle are to fall to 
gether. The Mental Health Move 
ment is able to bring in the innum 
erable ancillary disciplines probing 
emotional and mental factors. Their 
research and findings, made available 
by the Mental Health Movement, 
give the Visiting Teacher an ac- 
quaintanceship with social, econom- 
ic, cultural and racial ingredients in 
her immediate case. Thus we see 
that the relationship between the 
Visiting Teacher and mental health 
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is a close one. To do a good and 
effective piece of work the Visiting 
Teacher almost automatically will 
utilize the materials and the resources 
which emanate from the Mental 
Health Movement. 

I should like to draw attention 
here to the mental health facilities 
available in Virginia which are of 
help to the over one hundred Visit- 
ing Teachers. Let me present first the 
professional facilities. There are in 
the State twenty-three mental hygiene 
clinics under the Department of Men- 
tal Hygiene and Hospitals of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. These 
clinics, when fully staffed, make 
available the following professional 
personnel: psychiatrist, clinical psy- 
chologist, psychiatric social worker. 
Most of these clinics are all purpose, 
that is to say they serve adult and 
child alike. This is a list of the 


clinics and their addresses: 


Clinic Location 
Alexandria Mental Hygiene 

Clinic* . Alexandria 
Arlington Mental Hygiene 

Clinic Arlington 
Atlantic Mental Hygiene 

Center Virginia Beach 
Bristol Mental Health Clinic Bristol 
Childrens Service Center* 

Charlottesville 

Danville Clinic for Mental 

Hygiene Danville 
Educational Therapy Center .. Richmond 


Fairfax County Child Guidance 

Clinic Falls Church 
Fredericksburg Area Mental 

Hygiene Clinic Fredericksburg 
Loudoun County Guidance Center 

Leesburg 

Lower Peninsula Mental Hygiene 

Clinic Newport News 


Lynchburg Guidance Center . Lynchburg 
M.C.V. Mental Hygiene 

Clinic Richmond 
Memorial Guidance Clinic* . Richmond 
Mobile Psychiatric Clinic Richmond 
Mountain Empire Guidance 

Center, Inc. Radford 


Norfolk Mental Health Center 
Northwestern Guidance 

Center Winchester 
Portsmouth Area Counseling and 

Guidance Clinic Portsmouth 
Roanoke Guidance Center* Roanoke 
Southside Area Mental Hygiene 

Clinic Petersburg 
Tidewater Guidance 

Clinic Williamsburg 
Valley Mental Health Center . Staunton 


Norfolk 


The Visiting Teacher, of course, 
will determine whether the child 
and/or parents should be referred 
to the mental hygiene clinic. 

The only State hospital at the 





*Primarily child guidance clinics. 
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present time which accepts mentally 
and emotionally disturbed children 
is Eastern State at Williamsburg. 
This children’s unit was established 
in 1948. Prior to this time emotion- 
ally disturbed children requiring care 
in public mental institutions were 
scattered in the various hospitals 
without a specialized treatment pro- 
gram. Then there are the special 
training schools and hospitals such 
as the ones at Petersburg and Lynch- 
burg. These schools and hospitals 
provide for the mentally retarded 
and defective child an active treat- 
ment, rehabilitation and training pro- 
gram. 

Mention must be made here of 
the Mobile Psychiatric Clinic, one 
of the above twenty-three, which has 
a special function. Organized and 
operating since 1955, this clinic pro- 
vides psychiatric screening for every 
child committed to the Department 
of Welfare and Institutions and ren- 
ders treatment in selected cases. 

A forty-bed intensive treatment 
unit for emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren, to be known as the Virginia 
Treatment Center, is now under 
construction on the campus of the 
Medical College of Virginia and 
should be completed by the end of 
1961. 

For the non-professional aid to the 
Visiting Teacher which the Mental 
Health Movement provides, I would 
like to point out the following: 


1—The Virginia Association for Mental 
Health with offices at 312 West Grace 
Street, Richmond, where there is avail- 
able information, literature, and a gen- 
eral clearinghouse on all matters pertain- 
ing to mental health. The model display 
of about one hundred and fifty booklets 
on life adjustment problems is one that 
would help any Visiting Teacher. 
2—The local mental health chapter, as- 
sociated with the Virginia Association for 
Mental Health, does the same thing as 
the State but only on the local area. 
There, too, the items and help available 
through the State Office may be dupli- 
cated to some degree. 

3—The Virginia Association is now pub- 
lishing a Directory of Mental Health Re- 
sources in the State which will list every 
facility of any kind performing in the 
mental health field. Some of the local 
chapters have published local directories, 
as, for example, Charlottesville and Lynch- 
burg. 

4—One of the most potent instruments de- 
veloped in Virginia in the field of mental 
health is the Ministerial Counseling Serv- 
ice, set up to help “normal people with nor- 
mal problems” solve their own difficulties 
themselves. This type of counseling service, 
which was piloted in Virginia with the 








original center in Petersburg, has now 
been emulated by some six or more com- 
munities in the State and by many 
throughout the entire country, big cities 
and small alike. Counseling services have 
been set up to work with the Visiting 
Teacher also to help her with child and 
parent. Ministerial counselors are required 
to take training courses in the field of 
working with the maladjusted child and 
every effort is made in counseling centers 
to draw in the available professional skills 
of the psychiatrist, psychologist and so- 
cial worker. The Ministerial Counseling 
Service is not intended as a replacement 
or displacement of any existing agencies, 
but rather as a supplement in those areas 
where the counseling facilities are not 
sufficient to meet the need. 


When referring to the Mental 
Health Movement above, it is under- 
stood that there are many agencies 
which do some phase of mental 
health activity but the totality of 
such concern belongs to the formal 
Mental Health Association; it is in 
this latter connection that I have 
spoken of National, State and Local 
Mental Health Associations. 


The mental health chapters in Vir- 
ginia are the following: 


Alexandria Chapter* . Alexandria 
Bristol Chapter* .. .. Bristol 
Charlottesville-Albemarle 

Chapter Charlottesville 
Giles County Chapter Pearisburg 
Harrisonburg-Rockingham 

Chapter* Harrisonburg 


Lower Peninsula Chapter* 
Newport News 


Lynchburg Chapter Lynchburg 
Martinsville-Henry Chapter* 

Martinsville 
New River Valley Chapter* Radford 
Norfolk Chapter* Norfolk 
Northern Virginia Chapter* Arlington 
Nottoway Chapter Blackstone 
Portsmouth Chapter* Portsmouth 
Frank C. Pratt Chapter* . Fredericksburg 
Richmond Chapter* Richmond 
Roanoke Chapter* Roanoke 


Rockbridge-Buena Vista Chapter* 


Lexington 
Smyth County Chapter Chilhowie 
Southside Chapter* Petersburg 
Staunton Chapter Staunton 


Virginia Beach-Princess Anne 
Chapter . Virginia Beach 
Warren-Rappahannock .Chapter 
Front Royal 
Washington Chapter Abingdon 
Waynesboro-East Augusta Chapter 


Waynesboro 
Williamsburg Chapter Williamsburg 
Wythe County Chapter Wytheville 


To summarize, Mental Health and 
the Visiting Teacher go hand in 
hand. The presence and growth of 





*Have information service offices and an 
executive in charge. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Bland County Celebrates Centennial 












































































CENTENNIAL PREVIEW. Getting ready for Bland County Centennial Week 
in mid-July, teachers donned fashions of one hundred years ago, as shown above, for 
the April 14 meeting of the Bland County Education Association at Bastian Ele- 
mentary School. As a part of the humorous program for this meeting, a mock trial 
was held with the speaker, Attorney Walter Burton of Princeton, West Virginia, ar- 
rested and tried for not having a shaving permit which is now required of all men 
in Bland County. The case was appealed on the grounds that the defendant was not 
a resident of Bland County. Senators D. Woodrow Bird and Mills Godwin of Suf- 
folk served on the jury; Senator Godwin spoke briefly during the program. 


One hundred years of progress since 
the formation of Bland County in 1861 
will be celebrated this year, reaching 
its climax with the observance of Bland 
County Centennial Week, beginning 
July 16, 1961. 

Opening on a spiritual note, a reli- 
gious service has been planned for 
Monday of this week at 8:00 p.m., with 
a message by Dr. Browning of Blue- 
field, West Virginia. 

Fashions of a century ago will be fea- 
tured by the ladies at the Wednesday 
evening program, and a bearded con- 
test for men is scheduled for the same 
evening. 

A drama, “Down Through the Years,” 
will highlight the remaining nights of 
the Centennial Week, Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday, beginning at 8:00 
p.m. The drama, “strictly historical, hu- 
morous, bloody and a ‘tear jerker,’” was 
written by two Bland County teachers, 
Mrs. Henry C. Groseclose and Mrs. 
Pierce Kegley, with the assistance of 
Pierce C. Kegley, a local judge. Depict- 
ing a comprehensive coverage of peo- 
ple, events and places in Bland County 
since the time of the first settlers in 
this area, some 200 local actors will 
participate in the pageant. It will be 
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tape recorded with an appropriate mu- 
sic background. Lighting arrangements 
have been volunteered by a professional 
lighting engineer, Charles Huddle, who 
has worked with the Little Theatre in 
Charlottesville and “Common Glory” 
in Williamsburg. 

The commemorative spirit has been 
brewing for some time in this South- 
west Virginia county, and lacking funds 
for professional direction, about every- 
one in Bland County is contributing 
their services, using know-how, deter- 
mination and seriousness of purpose to 
make it a worthwhile undertaking. 
They are all working together toward 
a dignified commemoration and cele- 
bration. James O. Morehead, superin- 
tendent of Bland County Schools, is 
serving as president of the Bland Coun- 
ty Centennial Corporation. 

Principals, teachers, and students are 
especially active in this all-out endeavor 
marking the Bland County Centennial. 

Among many committees preparing 
for the event is the Museum Commit- 
tee, headed by Mrs. Eleanor H. More- 
head. Historical documents and articles 
will be displayed at the museum during 
the Centennial Week. Here tea will be 
served in colonial fashion each after- 





noon from three to five o’clock, with a 
teacher, Mrs. Mary E. Muncy, as chair- 
man of this committee. 

A parade on Saturday afternoon, July 
22, beginning at 1:00 p.m., is another 
attraction, consisting of four bands, nu- 
merous floats and entries commensurate 
with the celebration. Park Brown is 
chairman of the parade committee. 


On the grim side, court trials, colo- 
nial jails and stockades will be on the 
scene, with Peter Newberry serving as 
chairman of this committee. 


History of Bland County 

Digging deep into its past, a History 
of Bland County has been compiled. 
This first attempt to bring together any 
organized data on Bland County has 
had high response. A chapter on the 
history of Bland County Schools brings 
out interesting facts in “support of pub- 
lic education immediately after the 
State Legislature made it possible in 
1870 for public and free education. It 
points out our neglect of duty in the 
present day as compared to the empha- 
sis around the turn of the century,” 
according to the chairman of the Edit- 
ing Committee for the History of Bland 
County, Superintendent James O. 
Morehead, a former member of the 
VEA Board of Directors, past president 
of District I. 

The History of Bland County, con- 
sisting of approximately 625 pages and 
173 pictures of interest, will be avail- 
able for delivery on June 24. Advance 
copies are now being sold at $5.75 for 
pick-up delivery and $6.00 by mail. 
Requests for copies of the History may 
be directed to the Bland County Cen 
tennial Corporation, Bland, Virginia, 
with payment enclosed. 





Beards for Bland County men are a “‘Cen- 
tennial must."” Here we see James O. More- 
head, president of Bland County Centennial 
Corporation, sporting his recent growth. Mr. 
Morehead is superintendent of Bland County 
Schools and past president of District 1, VEA. 
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NDEA Title II Filmstrips for Science and Mathemat Me 


Available for Immediate Delivery From: 


W. A. YODER COMPANY 


AUDIO-VISUAL TRAINING SPECIALISTS 
714-16 N. CLEVELAND STREET 


RICHMOND 21, VIRGINIA 


Strengthen your Science, Mathematics and Modern Foreign Languages instruction 
with these superb teaching tools from McGraw-Hill. Over 400 classroom-tested 
filmstrips carefully produced under the guidance of specialists, for use in elementary 
and secondary schools—based on the leading textbooks. 


All of these filmstrips are eligible for acquisition under the provisions of Title III of 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958. Order the filmstrips your school needs 
for a more effective teaching program in these important subject areas. 


Free descriptive catalogue of these and many other titles available upon request. 


MIDDLE GRADES 


SCIENCE 

[] American Scientists (Color) ...... 32.50 
) Abamentiar Gi Beh 5... cscs ceenees 6.00 
TT Tare 6.00 
te) errr 
[-] Cyrus McCormick ...... Se ee 
C3 Seppnel Fe By OAeree . cnncsccoyss 6.00 
te 2 | eee eee 6.00 


Communities of Living Things (Color) 32.50 
[] Animals and Plants and 


ON RR ee ere 6.00 

[-] Animals and Plants of the Field .. 6.00 

[-] Animals and Plants of the Pond .. 6.00 

[] Anithal and Plant Relationships .. 6.00 

[] Animals and Plants of the Forest . 6.00 

[-] Animals and Plants of the City... 6.00 
Elementary Science Series 

POD vctuieetseueseees o@ 12.00 

Wh 2. i | eee re 

PRE \cchcqnsnvesweinkadeswe 3.50 

OP rer Te 3.50 

[] What Makes Roin .............. 3.50 

we) oe es a 32.50 

[a SUE Bese ckdnctessyevevess  Geeee 

ek} ££ Pypeeerrrr ys T 6.00 

Lt NORD i oinn6sdsacnnensed 6.00 

De a NS Kus vecsacseteudcsen 6.00 

| 2 Semple Machines ......20000s000 6.00 

CSA piwensenne teva shane honeien 6.00 

[Sn @ saks wanyee cs teeaaed 18.00 

[] Frictional Electricity ............ 3.50 

[] Air and Its Properties ........... 3.50 

[_] The Thermometer ............... 3.50 

[] Water and Its Work ............ 3.50 

[-] All Matter Has Three Forms ..... 3.50 

Foe CE NOOEE o.0sa<psinvete 3.50 

Be | Peper rr Te 32.50 

PRE Gti cakes ck oeamekcune 6.00 

Ce Gee OE WGNE a5 cicsdndecavin 6.00 

[-] Changing Surface of the Earth ... 6.00 

fe SE” nines sbeaealbed we tbee 6.00 

PEE “Sonetesthiscusdcwaasne 6.00 

[-] How Heat Is Transferred ......... 6.00 

BE | SO roe 32.50 

[7 I. pcan cess eennb ye 6.00 

[-] How Animals Are Grouped ....... 6.00 

[_] How Airplanes Fly .............. 6.00 

[-] How a Plant Grows ............. 6.00 

[-] How a Plant Makes Food ........ 6.00 

[] A Trip to the Weather Station 6.00 

Re BSP eee 38.50 

[-] Animals Have Homes ............ 6.00 

[-] Animals Adapt to Winter ........ 6.00 

[] Some Ways Seeds Are Scattered .. 6.00 

[] Some Things Dissolve ........... 6.00 

[-] The Meaning of Conservation .... 6.00 

[-] Plants Change Through the Year... 6.00 

[-] Understanding Chemical Change . 6.00 


ie) 
°o 


J 


eee 32.50 
Be he Peer 6.00 
CD Si TE oss cesvevens shee 6.00 
2 Meet Are Darel... cccsvevsccces 6.00 
[] Prehistoric Animals ............. 6.00 
[-] Our Body Fights Disease ......... 6.00 
[_] Atoms and Molecules ........... 6.00 
en 32.50 
[-] The Sun in Space hte soe 6.00 
[] Energy From The Sun ........... 6.00 
Bp NA TT tree 6.00 
[De Se NOD on nds osh00050 6.00 
[-] Man's Search For Energy ........ 6.00 
[_] How Soil Is Formed ............. 6.00 
Good Health Series (Color) ...... 32.50 
[] You and Your Clothes ........... 6.00 
Fr) You. end Voor Feed «20... .00.50% 6.00 
[_] Bacteria—Good and Bad ........ 6.00 
[] Pesky, the Cold Bug......... .... 6.00 
[_] Your Posture—Good or Bad ...... 6.00 
[] Insect Pests and Disease ......... 6.00 
Health and Growth Series (Color). . 38.00 
[] Better Safe than Sorry .......... 6.00 
Ft RE cet bese cede’ 6.00 
[-] Keeping Sickness Away ......... 6.00 
T ] Wintertine Gatety ...osccccvccee 6.00 
[_] How to Grow Well and Strong... 6.00 
[] Protecting Our Eyes and Ears .... 6.00 
[_] Working and Playing Together .. 6.00 
Learning About Science Series 

Pee dhs Dhol ssa s Ja sew owe 28.00 
aa 2 t.. MePPrereerrrrr eee 6.00 
[] Talking Through the Air ......... 6.00 
[-] Green Thumb in the Classroom .. 6.00 
[-] Through the Microscope ........ 6.00 
[-] Man's Struggle to Preserve Food . 6.00 
gn Seve rrr rere ere 28.00 
eet 8 ere 6.00 
[] Everything Changes ............. 6.00 
[-] Force Called Gravity ........... 6.00 
[_] How Rivers Are Formed ......... 6.00 
[] Measuring Time ................ 6.00 
Life Span Series (Color) ........ 18.00 
[-] The Story of the Robin .......... 6.50 
[] Animals Change ................ 6.50 
[] Individuals Change ............. 6.50 
Matter-Energy Series (Color) ..... 18.00 


[] Things in the World That Help Us. 6.50 
[_] How Things in the World Change . 6.50 


[] Man's Use of Power ............ 6.50 
Nature Study Series (Color) ...... 32.50 
Be GS eee 6.00 
[-] How Plants Help Man ........... 6.00 
[] Growing New Plants ........... 6.00 
[_] What Animals Give Man ........ 6.00 
[] Insect Friends and Enemies ...... 6.00 
ce TO DN MEN so ctekeersnsvceys 6.00 





[] Physical and Chemical Changes in 
Everyday Living Series (Color). . 18.00 


[-] Things in the World Change ..... 6.50 
[-] Changes All Around Us ........ , @a0 
[-] Your Changing World ........... 6.50 
[] Plants and Animal Series (Color). . 27.50 
[] Plants and the Things We Use ... 6.00 


[_] Animals and the Things We Use . 6.00 
[_] Man Improves Plants and Animals. 6.00 


eh, L. Serre ere 6.00 
[] Animals Help Us ............... 6.00 
[] Weather Series (Color) ......... 18.00 
(] We Learn About Weather ....... 6.50 
[-] Changes in Weather ............ 6.50 


[_] Understanding Weather Conditions 6.50 


JUNIOR-SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


MATHEMATICS 


[-] History of Measures Series ...... 18.00 
[-] History of Area Measure ........ 3.50 
[_] History of Our Calendar ........ 3.50 
[_] History of Telling Time ......... 3.50 
[] History of Linear Measure ....... 3.50 
[] History of Weight and Volume 
nee eerr Tree 3.50 
[] History of Our Number System ... 3.50 
[] Managing Your Money Series 
Ve a PPLE REL 35.50 
[] Earning Your Money ... — ae 
ae 3 8 rer errr ee 6.50 
[-] Spending Your Money ........... 6.50 
[-] Borrowing Money ...........+++ 6.50 
[-] Making Money Work For You.... 6.50 
[] Buying Insurance ............... 6.50 
Mathematics Series 
Ge . ‘2 @yrerrryrrrrere tio 32.50 
[] Thinking in Symbols ......... .. 6,00 
f_] Grouping Symbols and Order 
OF COROTOTIORS 6. cccciccccccces 6.00 
[] Geometric Figures .............. 6.00 
[] Variables and Coordinates ....... 6.00 
LS OIE Dingess 050% 00950 6.00 
[_] Mathematics in Daily Living ..... 6.00 
si SS GS er 32.50 
[-] Mathematics in Aviation: 
IES eg dsc sts dxhnen 6.00 
[_] Mathematics in Aviation: 
WENO ib aided eee ne>cnees 6.00 
[_] Indirect Measurement ........... 6.00 
[-] Systems of Equations ............ 6.00 
eR Oo} eo ee 6.00 
it ee NN, FOOT TE ceeds cstcucs 6.00 
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at# McGraw-Hill — Popular Science and Young America 


[] Golden Nature Guides (Color) 


SCIENCE—GENERAL 

[) Alcohol and Narcotics Series (Color) 24.00 
[-] Alcohol and You, Part 1 ......... 6.50 
[] Alcohol and You, Part 2 ......... 6.50 
(] Narcotics and You, Part 1 ....... 6.50 
[-] Narcotics and You, Part 2 ....... 6.50 
[_] Community Health Series (Color) .. 32.50 
(] Safety in the Community ........ 6.00 
[-] The Water We Drink ........... 6.00 
[-] Communicable Diseases ......... 6.00 
[-] Maintaining Community Health .. 6.00 
[-] Safeguarding Our Food ......... 6.00 
{_] Community Sanitation ........... 6.00 

[-] Conservation is Everybody's 
Business Series (Color) ....... 24.75 
ME 8 OR ee 6.50 
[-] Using Our Forests Wisely ........ 6.50 

[_] People, Our Most Valuable 
EE Nee 6.50 


[] Nothing Can Live Without Water. 6.50 
Earth and Sky Series 


Bie 8 a ee ee eee 22.50 
[(-] The Changing Seasons (Color) .... 6.00 
[-] The Changing Surface of the 
OO Ee 6.00 
[] Looking at the Stars ............ 3.50 
(] Weather and Climate ........... 3.50 
[-] How Rocks Are Formed (Color) ... 6.00 
ee 3% Seer 27.50 
Pe MIE” coc cae es ec csacde ca 6.00 
[] The Earth Satellite—A Man-Made 
OUTS Ss Saar Gcerh 0 ben ici dass 6.00 
[] Harnessing Solar Energy ........ 6.00 
fe Me EO: WUE 5 vnc dns xcee ests 6.00 
[-] Weather Fronts and Forecasting .. 6.00 
Bh) 3 RP errr 32.50 


[-] Your Responsibilities in First Aid .. 4.00 


[] First Aid for Bleeding and Shock.. 4.00 
(] Use of Artificial Respiration ...... 4.00 
C] First Aid for Bone, Muscle and 

I Se ch Sia nes cece 4.00 
[-] Dressings and Bandages ......... 4.00 
[] First Aid for Wounds ........... 4.00 
[_] Transportation of the Injured ..... 4.00 
[_] First Aid in Common Medical 

er eee rere 4.00 
[] First Aid for Injuries Caused by 

Moet GN GO wii cccncvocsas 4.00 
General Science Series (Color) 

(a: a oe os Sc eee of 00's ace 38.00 
[] Combatting Insect Pests ......... 6.00 
[_] Conserving Soil and Water ...... 6.00 
ee rr eee ere 6.00 
[] Roll Call of the Animals .......... 6.00 
[-] Testing Foods and Nutrients ..... 6.00 
Li CO GOCE: WE PRONE nooks cc cesices 6.00 
[] Ways of Starting New Plants ..... 6.00 

a 8 SP ee URE Re 38.00 
[-] Changing Ores into Metals ...... 6.00 
[] How Batteries Work ............ 6.00 
Sy ee re eee 6.00 
[] Putting Sulfur to Work .......... 6.00 


[-] Simple Machines Make Work Easier 6.00 
[_] Using Atomic Energy for Electric 





no SORTER TOO POET ee 6.00 

[-] What Are Elements and 
CAONONE aA Gd adles ccaceane' 6.00 
FTO OF ln a wine whee #8 es wee We 32.50 
(-] Amazing Electron Microscope .... 6.00 
[-] How AC and DC Motors Work .... 6.00 
[-] Rocket to the Moon ............. 6.00 
[-] Science of Color Photography .... 6.00 
BR. ke eer 6.00 
[_] What's in the Atom ............. 6.00 
Py GE Ms Wis 004 <a 08 has 8 0% 32.50 
[-] Astronomer’ at Work ............ 6.00 
[_] Big Winds: The Destroyers........ 6.00 
[_] Scientific Measurement .......... 6.00 
[] Wealth from Mother Earth ....... 6.00 
[] Electrons Produce Our Light ...... 6.00 
[] Roll Call of the Plants .......... 6.00 
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Se ere rr erre ers 
eG rer rereeeere 
[SPOOR INGO o.oo cnc ccceccccss 
[] American Mammals ............. 
[-] American Reptiles and Amphibians. 
[) American Seashores ............. 
Pre rrr ee 
[] American Wildflowers ........... 


Introductory Physiology Series 


MEER FsleGihwiatas aldate ges s 
PE ONE MA SUA sews ab eeds ans s's's 
ED Cine 4.0 Ot asc yseuk time a 
RI ES) veer enexacssgeass’ 
[-] The Respiratory System .......... 
[-] The Digestive System ............ 
[-] The Nervous System ............. 
[-] The Skin, Hair and Nails ......... 


[-] The Circulatory System ........... 
[-] The Bones and Muscles .......... 


Science Facts About Transportation 
REARS Aa ere 


[-] Reducing Friction on land ....... 
[-] Floating and Moving on Water... 
[-] Flying with Jets and Rockets ...... 
[-] Getting Power from Engines ...... 
[_] Controlling Airplanes ......... ‘ 
[-] Overcoming Gravity ............ 


SCIENCE—BIOLOGY 
[_] Fighting Disease Series (Color) ... 


[-] Invasion by Disease ............. 
eo eS er 
Be le rrr 
[-] Body Defenses Against Invasion 
Gs oad wa cagiewacecs 
[-] Helping the Body Defenses 
Against Disease ........... 
[-] How Chemicals and Antibiotics 
. 2 See 


Human Biology Series (Color) 
8 ES ne 


[_] Dangers of Narcotics .. 

[_] How the Heart Works 

[-] How Vitamins Help Man ... 
[] Human Respiration ....... ae 
it ES a er 
L_] Kinds of Cells ......... 


NS og he wits way gle «ark ess 


(] Heredity outa tanya 

ON oo. o.s 35s Ken's vine 
[] What Is Digestion? ...... 
[] Work of the Blood .............. 


RS er 


[] Antibiotics—Disease Fighting 
ORE re rere re : 
[_] The Eye and the Camera (b&w) .. 
[_] How Hormones Control the Body . 
We errr rere 
BA 8 Peeerererer rer 
[] The Work of Louis Pasteur ...... 


Es ee ee 


[] Battle Report: War Against Cancer. 
[-] Enzymes: Spark Plugs of Life ..... 
[-] Man from The Dim Past .......... 
[_] Chemical Lab in Your Body ...... 
[_] How Your Body Fights Disease .... 
[-] How Hormones Regulate Plant 
ES Ee eer ree 


Interdependence of Living Things 
Naa eS has os caw s Sate 
[] Introduction to Ecology ......... 
[_] Animal and Plant Communities: 
LR COR 
[_] Animal and Plant Communities: 
ASE her eee Pe 
The Wee OF LITO «ow. es cece ee 
[-] Animal and Plant Communities: 
ESS i aT rere re 
[-] Animal and Plant Communities: 


RN eINee ues 6 vias week wes 


0 


Oj 


Principles of Biology Series 


IE © DAs ak swe nace «ee 22.50 
Ce Se MN SIU Vcc neice ceccecs 4.00 
[-] Fundamental Life Processes ...... 4.00 
[‘} Interdependence of Living Things . 4.00 
(_]. Structure of Living Things—I ..... 4.00 
[-] Structure of Living Things—ll ..... 4.00 
[_] Behavior of Living Things ........ 4.00 
4 "Ee ener ee 22.50 
[] Effects of Environment ........... 4.00 
[_] Heredity and Environment ....... 4.00 
|] Factors in Survival ....6c0ci sees. 4.00 
[-] Factors in Health and Disease .... 4.00 
[-] Origins of Living Things ......... 4.00 
[-] Descent with Change ............ 4.00 


SCIENCE——CHEMISTRY 


~*~ 


ae 


— 


| ae 


Chemistry Series 


NE kale eared tees 0 4 05 22.50 
[-] Kinetic Molecular Theory ........ 6.00 
ee STEP eee 6.00 
[-] Chemical Formula .............. 6.00 
BS Ee ee 6.00 
ne aay ae eee 27.50 
[_] Structure of the Atom ....... 6.00 
et INES Supeicendeuecs ¢e eens 6.00 
[-] Acid and Basic Solutions ..... 6.00 
Be et a 6.00 
DD POON SONI donc ener scccecesas 6.00 
2 GR 32.50 
[] What Is Chemistry? ............. 6.00 
[_] Laboratory Techniques .......... 6.00 
[] Water Purification ......... 6.00 
Eo MN 6 GU eI idid 6 6s d0ccceue 6.00 
Ee PON MI ea tvcccccaceens 6.00 
We Pee 6.00 
eee 45.00 
(] Sulfuric, King of the Acids........ 8.00 


[-] Hydrocarbons .......... 
[] Nitrogen Fixation .............. 8.00 
[] Electroplating 


["] The Flourine Story .......... 8.00 
[-] Balancing Equations by Electron 

ee sched ee 
BOR Te © CE ces ccc veces 45.00 
[_] Hydrolysis of Salts ............ . 8.00 
[-] Solutions of Definite Concentrations 8.00 
[] Rate of Reactions ..... Tree 
D2 VON ROE Getta kewecscinedcce TO 
BE Ae ee Serer ee 8.00 
i ND Gdss atk oc eesieccns ae 8.00 


SCIENCE—PHYSICS 


Modern Physics Series 


[] Set No. 1—Mechanics ......... 35.00 
[-] Making Atomic Energy Help 
I ee 3.50 
[-] Pulleys Make Work Easier ........ 3.50 
[] What Is Horsepower? ...... ere 
[-] Gas Pressure at Work ....... as. ae 
[_] Putting Water Power to Work .. 3.50 
[_] Jets and Atomic Power (Color) .... 6.50 
[] How Airplanes Fly (Color) ....... 6.50 
[_] Putting Atomic Energy to Work 
ee eB OPEC. eee 6.50 
ee ee eee 27.50 
[} Plow Meet Toews 2 2...5........ 3.50 
[-] How Man Uses Fuels (Color) ..... 6.50 


mn) 


a 


[] What Makes Engines Run? (Color). 6.50 
[] How We Keep Things Cool (Color). 6.50 


[-] How We Measure Heat (Color) ... 6.50 
| Set No. 3—Light and Sound ..... 22.50 

[_] How We Produce Sound and 

ee ee ee 3.50 
[_] What Is Color? (Color) .......... 6.50 
[_] Putting Light to Work (Color) ..... 6.50 
[_] Science of Musical Instruments 

SE feet ean esa ewase ss - 6.50 
Set No. 4—Electricity .......... 27.50 
[_] How Television Works ......... . oa 
[_] Distributing Electric Power ....... 3.50 
[_] Putting Electrolysis to Work ..... 3.50 
[_] What Is Electronics? (Color) .... 6.50 
[] What Is Magnetism? (Color) .... 6.50 
[] How Color Television Works .... 6.50 



























What is Your Protesshl 






VEA membership has reached an all-time high for 1960-61 of 26,902. Sixty- 
six Counties and Cities and one District achieved the goal of 100% in VEA mem- 
bership. 


Twenty-five Associations reached the annual Breakthrough Goal for NEA 
membership. (The NEA Breakthrough Membership Goal for each of the 4 years, 
beginning with the school session 1960-61, was computed by subtracting the num- 
ber of NEA members for 1959-60 from the total number of possible members for 
that year, and dividing by 4.) 


The majority of teachers have already recognized that to achieve such profes- 
sional goals as (1) professional salaries and other benefits comparable to those pro- 
vided in other professions, (2) satisfactory personnel policies, (3) higher standards 
for teaching, and (4) continuous and effective growth in service, that it is neces- 
sary to be an active member of the profession on the local, State, and national 
levels. 


What is the Professional Temperature of Your Association? 




















‘Total 

County Professional VEA VEA NEA NEA NEA NEA 

and Employees Members % Members % Quota Quota 

City 1960-61 1960-61 1960-61 1960-61 1960-61** 1960-61 1961-62 
DISTRICT A 
Cafoline ......... 62 62 100 27 46.6 29 38 
Essex is ee 39 39 100 4 11.4 11 18 
King George ...... 56 56 100 8 15.0 14 27 
Lancaster- 

Northumberland . 113 113 100 23 22.1 38 59 
Mathews ......... 44 44 100 12 27.3 16 26 
Middlesex ........ 37 37 100 32 94.1 30 31 
Richmond- 39 39 100 

Westmoreland .. 60 58 96.7 24 24.2 32 53 
Spotsylvania ...... 94 94 100 45 50.1 46 61 
Stafford — 119 100 31 27.0 27 54 
Fredericksburg City. 92 9% 100 23 27.1 35 15 

755 753 99.7 229 32.0 278 418 
DISTRICT B 
Gloucester ..... 66 66 100 13 19.6 26 39 
Isle of Wight ..... 82 80 97.6 24 29.3 31 45 
Nansemond ...... 118 109 92.4 29 25.7 49 69 
Southampton ...... 121 121 100 33 27.3 56 81 
ere 167 167 100 133 82.6 127 133 
Hampton City .. 599 557 93.0 432 73.0 497 503 
Newport News City . 628 600 95.5 482 77.6 477 515 
Pan 77 17 100 42 59.2 46 55 

1858 1777 95.6 1188 65.0 1309 1440 
DISTRICT C 
Charles CityNew Kent 47 47 100 8 17.0 19 28 
Chesterfield ...... 555 516 93.0 161 29.4 227 309 
Goochland ....... 46 41 89.1 6 14.3 11 19 
Se: 182 182 100 0 0 41 82 
ea 984 918 93.3 148 15.1 309 513 
King William- 

ing and Queen . 94 94 100 7 8.2 27 47 

Powhatan ....... 35 35 100 2 6.3 u 17 
Richmond City .... 945 893 94.5 425 45.2 502 644 
Williamsburg City- 

James City County 86 78 90.6 40 50.0 43 53 

Colonial Heights .. 85 85 100 40 50.6 27 45 
3059 2889 94.4 837 27.7 1215 1757 

DISTRICT D 

ne ik gee 44 44 100 2 5.0 11 21 

Brunswick ....... 77 77 100 14 19.7 26 40 

Cumberland- 114 97 85.1 2 1.8 29 57 


Prince Edward 
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speak for the profession of teaching. 





In 1960-61: 


sl Membership Status? 


Most teachers have always been ready to accept and exercise great responsi- 
bility for improving their professional status, prestige and competence. A tremen- 
dous personal satisfaction always comes from participation in the organizations that 


Woodrow W. Robinson, President 
Virginia Education Association 


94.4% of the total professional employees are members of the 


VEA 


87 of 123 local education associations have 94.4% or more VEA 


members 


13 of 16 districts have 94.4% or more VEA members 


44 of 123 local associations have 52.4% or more NEA members 























Total 
County Professional § VEA VEA NEA NEA NEA NEA 
and Employees Members % Members % Quota Quota 
City 1960-61 1960-61 1960-61 1960-61 1960-61** 1960-61 1961-62 
DISTRICT D (Continued) 
Dinwiddie ....... 85 80 94.1 38 46.9 48 58 
Greensville ...... 60 60 100 13 22.9 23 35 
Lunenburg ....... 74 14 100 4 5.4 20 38 
Mecklenburg ..... 179 162 90.5 81 47.6 103 120 
Nottoway tek 85 85 100 30 35.2 38 53 
Prince George .... 17 117 100 46 41.4 64 73 
| 23 23 100 2 10.0 6 11 
TT Gone vas yo 69 69 100 13 20.6 22 34 
Hopewell City .... 143 143 100 92 66.7 a9 110 
Petersburg City .... 175 175 100 40 a Sa & 
1245 1206 96.7 377 31.7 562 756 
DISTRICT E 
Charlotte ........ 76 76 100 42 55.3 51 60 
AT 210 210 100 158 78.2 154 171 
| SE 250 218 87.2 57 22.8 105 151 
a eee 139 139 100 13 9.7 37 68 
Pittsylvania ...... 368 345 94.0 154 42.9 202 249 
Dawille City ... 340 319 93.8 88 25.9 142 200 
Martinsville City ... 162 162 100 149 — -. 
1545 1469 95.1 661 43.6 840 1048 
DISTRICT F 
ee ow eae 124 119 96.0 50 41.6 71 85 
Appomattox ...... 70 70 100 46 66.6 53 58 
ae 251 236 94.0 123 50.8 134 167 
Campbell ........ 256 248 96.9 87 34.8 106 147 
ockbridge at 196 88.7 102 48.5 122 144 
wena Vista City .. 66 58 87.9 34 57.6 37 Al 
ynchburg ....... 349 333 95.4 206 60.4 243 269 _ 
1337 1260 94.2 648 50.2 166 911 
DISTRICT G 
eee 368 368 100 160 43.4 184 242 
Oe  cenan dha 60 5 90.0 24 43.6 33 39 
Highland ........ 34 34 100 12 38.7 18 22 
ign 137 137 100 114 86.3 116 120 
Rockingham ...... 352 342 97.2 178 51.4 211 252 
Shenandoah << nn 189 96.4 97 51.3 119 140 
Harrisonburg City .. 115 109 94.8 62 56.8 67 77 
a 145 145 100 108 77.6 111 119 
Waynesboro ...... 144 141 97.9 138 95.8 132 133 
Winchester ....... 115 103 89.6 14 12.2 40 64 
1666 1622 97.3 907 55.8 1031 1208 
DISTRICT H 
Arlington ........ 1206 1001 83.0 855 71.3 887 990 
Fairfax cad 2085 86.3 1110 46.1 1241 1572 
Alexandria City ... 602 564 93.7 402 67.6 413 457 
Falls Church ...... 117 88 75.2 67* 57.3 58 710 
4342 3738 86.1 2434 56.3 2599 3089 
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County 
and 
City 


DISTRICT | 


Bland 
Smyth 
Washington 
Wythe 
Bristol City 


DISTRICT J 


Albemarle ... 
Buckingham 
Fluvanna 

Greene 

Louisa 

Madison 

Nelson 

Orange 
Charlottesville City 


DISTRICT K 


Buchanan 
Dickenson 
Russell 
Tazewell 


DISTRICT L 


Accomack 
Norfolk County 
Northampton 
Princess Anne- 
Virginia Beach 

Norfolk City 
Portsmouth 

South Norfolk 


DISTRICT M 


Carroll 
Floyd 

Giles 
Grayson 
Montgomery 
Pulaski 
Galax City 
Radford 


DISTRICT WN 


Clarke 

Culpeper 
Fauquier 
Frederick 
Loudoun 

Prince William 
Rappahannock 
Warren 


DISTRICT 0 


Lee 

Scott 

Wise 

Norton City 


DISTRICT P 


Alleghany . 
Botetourt 

Craig 

Franklin 

Roanoke County 
Clifton Forge City 
Covington 
Roanoke City 


Total 


34 


a ae 
Professional 


Employees 


58 
290 
350 
212 
154 


1064 


177 


628 
1421 
537 
150 


3414 


211 
110 
205 
132 
245 
261 


- 85 
1307 


61 


171 
179 
186 
364 


117 
1217 


268 
253 
444 

52 


1017 


95 
162 
28 
196 
501 
52 
110 
664 


1808 
27,738 














VEA 
Members 
1960-61 1960-61 


58 
290 
350 
211 
154 


1063 


188 


1269 


61 
93 
144 
174 
169 
349 


117 
1152 


268 
253 
444 

52 


1017 


93 
152 


196 
486 


103 
658 


1762 
26,194 


VEA 


% 


1960-61 


100 
100 
100 
99.5 
100 


99.9 


93.7 
93.9 
87.0 
100 
87.0 
95.0 
94.4 
95.0 
88.9 


— 923 


92.4 
100 
100 

92.4 


95.3 


100 
100 
97.1 


94.9 
93.3 
91.1 
100 
94.8 


89.0 
100 
100 
100 

97.6 

96.6 
100 
100 


97.1 


100 
98.9 
84.2 
97.2 
90.9 
95.9 

100 

100 


94.7 


100 
100 
100 
100 


100 


97.8 
93.8 
100 
100 
97.0 
88.5 
93.6 
99.1 


97.5 


94.4 


NEA 


Members 
1960-61 


12 
127 
256* 
167 
147* 
709 


88 
9 
46 
28* 
37 
27 
3 
52 
39 


329 


277 
227 


159 
745 


0 
426 
56 


239 
899 
291 
117 


~ 2028 


104 
102 
202 


211" 
209 


50 
979 


19 
246 
16 
17 
298 


52 
97 

2 
184 
467 
8 

42 
658 
1510 


14,284 





NEA 


% 
1960-61** 19 


22.2 
44.6 
75.3 
78.8 
100 


| a 


50.7 


40.1 
86.1 
82.0 
87.2 
58.8 
76.2 


45.9 
28.7 
43.4 
20.1 
45.0 
29.1 
12.8 
46.4 


344 


83.8 


NEA 
Quota 
60-61 


21 
136 
206 
175 
145 


683 


282 


350 
118 


2217 


142 
101 
201 


179 
227 
49 
70 


1057 


447 


NEA 
Quota 


159 


1122 


137 


629 
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VEA NEA 
1960-61 1960-61 











————— 


COLLEGES AND OTHER 

Bridgewater College ........... 5 1 
Charlottesville Foundation School .. 5 

Clinch Valley College ......... 6 

Eastern Mennonite ............ 1 

Ferrum College .............. 14 

Fort Myer Elementary School ..... 7 

H. Minor Davis Trng. School ..... 17 1 
Longwood College ............ 53 7 
Lynchburg College ............ 1 

Madison College .............. 93 20 
Mary Washington College ....... 15 3 
Quantico Post School .......... 66 37 
Radford College as 42 13 


Randolph-Macon College-Ashland 2 2 1 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College . 2 


Richmond Professional Inst. ..... 32 1 
Southern Seminary & Jr. College .. 2 
State Dept. of Education ........ 91 15 
Sweet Briar College ........... 3 
University of Richmond ......... 3 
University of Virginia ......... 28 10 
VEA Professional Staff .......... 5 5 
Virginia Military Institute ....... 2 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 58 5 
Virginia School for Deaf & Blind . 100 3 
William and Mary-Williamsburg ... 4 1 
William and Mary-Norfolk Ext. 6 2 
Miscellaneous .............. 45 2 
708 127 


GRAND TOTAL 26,902 14,411 


This is the record for 
1960-61. 
Will your association reach 


its membership goal for 


1961-62? 


* Achieved membership goal for 1960-61, 

** School Board members who joined the VEA 
and included in column one were not used 
in computing NEA percents. 

















“COCA-COLA” AND “COKE” ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





Co A“ 
ibela is a pure, wholesome blending of 


natural food flavors. No artificial flavoring added. It provides a 
bit of quick energy... brings you back refreshed after work or 
play. It contributes to good health by providing a pleasurable 


moment’s pause from the pace of a busy day. 
for MAY, 1961 35 





For the fourth year the Fairfax Edu- 
cation Association co-operated with the 
Fairfax County Sun Echo newspaper in 
presenting an award to the lay citizen 
who had contributed most to the cause 
of education during the past year. This 
involved almost every group in the 
county in preparing for the occasion. 

The Public Relations Committee of 
FEA met with the editor and staff of 
the newspaper during the early fall and 
outlined the sequence and time sched- 
ule for phases of publicity for the selec- 
tion, announcement, and presentation 
of the Award. Arrangements were made 
to present the Award at the Spring 
Concert of the Fairfax County Sym- 
phony, which offered the Education 
Association a percentage of ticket sale 
to be used for its scholarship fund. 

Nominations for the person to re- 
ceive the Award were submitted by civic 
associations, PTA’s, women’s clubs, serv- 
ice clubs, League of Women Voters 
and others. The committee which chose 
the ultimate winner was composed of 
the president of the FEA, Roy Fry; Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Wilbert T. 
Woodson; Chairman of the School 
Board, Theodore S. Heriot; and presi- 
dents of the Secondary Principals, Mel- 
vin Landis; Elementary Principals, Zel- 
la Keys; Intermediate Principals, Law- 





Professional Organization Works With 
Community to Honor a Citizen 


rence Sawyer; and Classroom Teachers, 
Edna Dahl. 

Announcements were made both by 
letter and by newspapers concerning 
qualifications, method of nomination, 
meetings of the selection committee and 
finally of the Award winner’s name and 
record of community service. 

Again, in planning for the occasion, 
use was made of every opportunity for 
co-operation. The Orchestra and FEA 
planned the program together, the con- 
cert was dedicated to our retiring su- 
perintendent, Mr. Woodson. The news- 
paper furnished a silver bowl suitably 
engraved, and the Federation of Citi- 
zens Association asked for an opportu- 
nity to present a citation to Mr. Wood- 
son preceding the concert. Ushers for 
the concert were representatives of five 
high school Future Teacher Clubs. 

A reception was held following the 
concert in honor of the Award winner, 
William Perlik, whose sustaining in- 
terest in schools has been expressed 
through work in PTA’s and citizens 
associations in connection with the 
school budget, bond issues, salary and 
teacher-pupil ratio, and the establish- 
ment of intermediate schools. Jointly 
honored were Mr. Woodson and past 
Award winners. Invitations to the re- 
ception were sent to the county execu- 
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FAIRFAX FARE. Sharing honors in the school-community project in Fairfax 
County are shown, seated, William R. Perlik, winner of the Sun Echo Education 
Award, with trophy; Major Roosevelt Der Tatevasion, editor and donor of the 
Award; and Roy Fry, president of Fairfax County Education Association and chair- 
man of the Selection Committee. Standing, Mrs. Ilah T. Osborn, FEA Public Re- 
lations Committee and general chairman for arrangements; Wilbert T. Woodson, 
superintendent of Fairfax County Schools, holding hand illuminated citation from 
the Citizens Association; and Herbert Harris, president of the Fairfax Federation of 
Citizens Associations. 
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tive; members of the Board of Super- 
visors and the School Board; county 
and State legislators; officers, Board of 
Directors, and members of the Orches- 
tra; officers and committee chairmen of 
the Fairfax Education Association; Mr. 
Woodson’s Secretary, and leaders of 
many civic and service groups. 

Helping with the reception were the 
principal and Home Economics Depart- 
ment of Fairfax High School where the 
concert and reception were held, as 
well as members of the Homemaking 
classes, Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, principals, retired teachers, and the 
Future Teacher Club representatives. 

Major Der Tatevasion, editor of the 
Fairfax Sun Echo, wrote letters of ap- 
preciation to everyone who had a major 
part in the concert and awarding of 
recognition token. Mrs. Alvaine Hamil- 
ton of the newspaper staff did what was 
necessary from the publicity angle and 
kept all of us at our jobs at the same 
time. A local department store donated 
a full page ad space to the orchestra 
and our program. 

Flowers for the tables were furnished 
by a Fairfax florist, and expenses for 
the reception were shared by the Fair- 
fax Symphony Orchestra and the Fair- 
fax Education Association. More than 
five hundred attended the concert and 
witnessed the awarding of the honors 
to Mr. Woodson and Mr. Perlik. About 
two hundred attended the reception. 
What was more important, however, 
is the fact that the joint effort of those 
involved in this undertaking helps 
create a better understanding of the 
work of each group and its worth to 
the community as a whole. 

Mrs. Ilah T. Osborn, 
Public Relations Chairman 
Fairfax Education Association 





Facts Again! 


Facts Again! is the second facts book- 
let published by the Roanoke County 
Council of Parent Teachers Association. 
Information is attractively presented 
in its 32 pages on changes in State 
policy together with changes in the ele- 
mentary and high school programs and 
how Roanoke County rates in education. 
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— VEA Citizenship Committee 



























































leisure sitting down. 


Atlantic City, a glamorous synthesis 
of sea, sky and sunshine, will be the 
1961 setting for the 99th annual con- 
vention of the National Education As- 
sociation meeting June 25-30. NEA 
ofhcials are predicting a record turn- 
out to the Sand-bar City when dele- 
gates to the Representative Assembly 
and the Convention gather to hear 
such outstanding speakers as Sir Ron- 
ald Gould of England, president of the 
World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession, and the 
Reverend James H. Robinson, founder 
and pastor of the Church of the Mas- 
ter, New York City. The Convention 
theme is: “A Charge to Keep.” 

Following sessions of the NEA Board 


NEA President Clarice Kline, from Wauke- 
sha, Wisconsin, and President-Elect Ewald 
Turner of Pendleton, Oregon, will greet the 
thousands attending the 99th meeting of the 
National Education Association at Atlantic 
City, June 25-30. 
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Atlantic City's famous Boardwalk rolling-chairs will interest those who prefer to take their 


Atlantic City Hosts 


afternoon from 2 until 4 p.m., and 
Department meetings are split between 
Monday and Wednesday afternoons. 
Election of officers and resolutions de- 
termining NEA policy will be adopted 
at the business sessions scheduled Tues- 
day through Friday mornings and Fri- 
day afternoon. 

President Kline will be feted at a 
reception Thursday evening, and 
Friendship Night, at which candidates 
for NEA ofhces are honored, will also 
take place that evening. The two events 
are so scheduled that attendance at 
both functions will be possible. 


In and About Atlantic City 


And in between sessions, delegates 
will have access to a great variety of 
entertainment and relaxation. 

The City has no curfew, excepting 
that the beach is closed from 1 a.m. 
to 6 a.m. to permit men and machines 
to keep it in trim. There are many 
participating sports to choose from in- 


99th Annual Convention of the National Education 
Association June 25-30, 1961 


of Directors, the Executive Committee, 
and the Board of Trustees, to be held 
in advance, the Convention will of- 
ficially open on Sunday, June 25, with 
4 o'clock Vesper services. That evening, 
Clarice Kline, NEA president, and Wil- 
liam G. Carr, executive secretary, will 
address the First General Assembly. 
Other general assemblies will be held 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
evenings of the following week. 

NEA committees, commissions, and 
departments have scheduled meetings 
throughout the week at which they 
will report to the membership and spon- 
sor programs on current educational 
issues. Thursday afternoon will be de- 
voted to special sessions, each of which 
will deal with “Promising New Prac- 
tices in Education.” These programs 
will cover school camping, the year- 
round-school, the “new” mathematics, 
the teaching of foreign affairs and for- 
eign relations, automation in the class- 
room, foreign language teaching in the 
elementary school, homes for retired 
teachers, promising practices in lesson 
planning, promising new practices in 
staff utilization, testing programs, and 
the NEA Project on the Instructional 
Program. 

State delegation meetings will be 
held Monday and Wednesday morn- 
ings from 7 a.m. until 9 a.m., and on 
Thursday afternoon from 4:30 until 
6. Open hearings of Committees and 
Commissions are scheduled Tuesday 


cluding swimming in the ocean and 
indoor and outdoor pools; golf on five 
well-kept courses, and on five min- 
iature links along the Boardwalk; fish- 
ing from piers, the beach, boats in the 
bay, and boats in the ocean; water ski- 
ing in protected areas; tennis on a 
dozen hard-surfaced courts; archery and 
trap shooting; and, last but not least, 
bicycling on a traffic-free Boardwalk 
every morning. 

Other leisure activities will be found 
in a wide selection of first run movies, 
star-studded shows on piers, supper 
clubs and cafes, sightseeing; or just 
lolling along in a Boardwalk chair. And 
there is plenty for the young fry, too. 


Day at the UN 


On Saturday following the conven- 
tion the NEA Division of Travel Serv- 
ice and the NEA Committee on Inter- 
national Relations will sponsor a spe- 
cial “Day at the UN.” 

Arrangements will include transpor- 
tation from Atlantic City, hotel accom- 
modations, conducted UN tour, film 
showings, lunch in the UN cafeteria, 
and a talk by a top UN official. Cost 
will range from $14 to $28 depending 
upon services requested. Since partici- 
pation must be limited to those with 
advance registration, persons interested 
should write to the NEA Division of 
Travel Service, National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 16th Street N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Warren County Schools Lose a Firm Friend 


Superintendent O. D. Gasque Takes College Post 


NOTHER scarred veteran of Vir- 

ginia’s battle over school integration 
is stepping down from the firing line. 
Quincy Damon Gasque, for 16 years 
superintendent of schools in Warren 
County, has resigned. 

Like J. J. Brewbaker, who retired as 
Norfolk superintendent last June, 
Mr. Gasque made no reference to the 
desegregation fight when he tendered 
his resignation. 

But, as in Mr. Brewbaker’s case, it was 
dificult to suppress the supposition 
that the strains of the local situation 
had played a part in his decision. 

Mr. Gasque, however, has long 
wanted to go into college work, and 
in August will take a position at Madi- 
son College. He will work on job place- 
ments, especially in teaching, for Madi- 
son graduates. Dr. G. Tyler Miller, 
college president, said that Mr. Gasque 
accepted the position at less pay than 
he received as superintendent “because 
of his interest in the opportunity and 
challenge of the position.” 

Mr. Gasque is understood to have 
been offered the job a year ago, but 
declined then because of the immediate 
school situation. 

Now, he believes, the worst of Front 
Royal’s troubles are over. 

“I think we are over our biggest 
hurdle,” he said recently, pointing to 
the growing enrollment at the county’s 
public high school. “I am definitely 
not leaving because of the integration 
situation,” said the peppery educator. 

Mr. Gasque said bitterness was de- 
clining in Warren County, and added 
that since his resignation had been an- 
nounced, he had received many calls 
“from people on all sides saying they 
were sorry I wasn’t going to accept an- 
other term.” 

Mr. Gasque’s accomplishment is 
something he doesn’t boast of and is 
unwilling to discuss in detail. Even 
when he appeared before the U. S. 
Civil Rights Commission recently in 
Williamsburg he told most of his story 
in statistics. The most significant of 
those figures were the enrollment totals 
for Warren County High School, the 
first school in the State closed by Gov- 
ernor Almond under the massive res'st- 
ance laws. 

After the school-closing laws col- 
lapsed, only the 22 Negro students 
ordered admitted by the federal courts 


Mr. Clymer is education writer for The 
Virginian-Pilot of Norfolk from which this 
article is reprinted by permission from their 
issue of March 26, 1961. 
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Q. D. Gasque 


attended the high school in the spring 
of 1959. The white children went to 
private schools. 

Last year the school opened with 
285 whites and 20 Negroes, but by 
the end of the school year the enroll- 
ment had reached 429 whites and 22 
Negroes. 

This year enrollment is over 500. 
And, Mr. Gasque noted with some em- 
phasis, this was because an increasing 
number of children leaving primary 
schools were attending the public high 
schools rather than private schools. 
(This year 60 per cent of such pupils 
turned up in the public high school, 
as against 43 per cent last year.) 

The alternative for white children 
is the John S. Mosby Academy. Founded 
in 1959 in a restaurant-club, it then 
drew 452 students. This year, in a 
building of its own, the enrollment 
rose, but only to 470. The smallness 
of Mosby’s gain was principally re- 
flected in the public high school’s in- 
crease. If elementary graduates con- 
tinue to chose the public school in 
increasing proportions, its future is safe. 

Mr. Gasque concedes that there are 
still difficulties, and the greatest of 
them is the expected integration of the 
county’s elementary school next year, 
which may lead the Warren County 
Educational Foundation to erect an ele 
mentary school in competition with the 
public schools. 

The superintendent’s contribution is 
not restricted to the direct influence 
he has had in Warren County, where 
the public schools have had to stand 
off the attacks of the Northern Vir- 
ginia Daily newspaper and some lead- 
ers of Local 371 of the Textile Work- 


ers Union of America, which represents 


By ADAM CLYMER 


workers at the county’s main industry, 
the American Viscose Corporation plant 
at Front Royal. 

For Mr. Gasque has also written and 
reflected at some length on the Warren 
County situation. And while much has 
been said about the Virginia experience, 
most of the participants themselves 
have been rather quiet. 

Mr. Gasque said in Williamsburg 
that the effects were least harmful 
to the better students, but that others 
“dropped out in despair because they 
could not comprehend the emotional con- 
flict that permeated the entire communi- 
ty in which they lived. . . . The tradi- 
tions that are so much the part of a 
community high school could not be 
transplanted into a makeshift situa- 
tion; a heritage covering many decades 
was lost to posterity.” 

With half the students gone and 
nearly as many teachers as before still 
employed, the school has a ratio of 
about 14 students to one teacher. This 
remarkably low ratio, he noted, has 
made many improvements possible in 
the educational program of the school 
and provided far more individual at 
tention than was possible before. 

Social activities were dropped at the 
school after it was integrated, and Mr. 
Gasque, while not commenting on its 
desirability, regretted the effect: “One 
must realize that social activities have 
become an integral part of the total 
school program.” 

But while he was cautiously hope- 
ful about Warren County, Mr. Gasque 
refused to be overly sanguine about 
Virginia generally. 

“Desegregation of public schools in 
Virginia will always be accompanied by 
division, discord, and bitterness. The 
opinion is here stated that some other 
Virginia counties will follow Prince 
Edward’s plan if forced to desegre 
gate.” 

(Prince Edward County, in South 
side Virginia, abandoned public edu 
cation in 1959 to escape integration. 

And, he said, “With the passing of 
time, three years, much bitterness has 
diminished, but it has not disappeared; 
some of it has hardened into a resolu- 
tion to fight to the bitter end. This is 
especially true of those who are con- 
vinced theirs is a fight for principle. 
This characterizes certain people who 
completely support the public schools, 
as well as their counterparts among the 
supporters of the private school.” 
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Politics . . . A Dirty Word 


For years too many members of the 
teaching profession have divorced them- 
selves from the hard realities of practical 
politics. Since the word “politics” has 
evil connotations in the public mind, 
teachers have been reluctant to step 
down from their academic vantage 
points into the public arenas where— 
and only where—they can participate 
in any community effort to elevate the 
practice of politics. 

What many teachers have failed to 
realize is a simple “fact of life” in Ameri- 
can public education. Schools are politi- 
cal institutions. Can there be any doubt 
about it? The laws controlling their 
operation, the finances that enable them 
to operate, and the policies governing 
their operation are directly or indirectly 
affected by elected officials—more com- 
monly known as politicians. The fate 
of public education in America is in the 
hands of politicians. 

Politicians on the whole are average 
citizens who have taken on the difficult 
and thankless job of trying to carry on 
public business under very severe handi- 
caps. If a sufficient number of honest 
and informed citizens have considered 
the issues carefully and care enough 
about clean government to get out and 
work actively for good candidates for 
public office, their chances of being 
governed by the highest caliber office 
holders is significantly increased. 

It is sad commentary on our Ameri- 
can system of government that every 
aspirant to public office begins his career 
with the statement: “I am NO politi- 
cian. I don’t know anything about 
politics, but if you elect me to office, I 
promise to . . .” Why is everyone so 
ashamed of being a politician? The 
voters must take the blame. By abdi- 
cating control of the most powerful 
force in American government—the 
vote—the people have allowed too many 
of their officials to form closed political 
corporations. The people become mere 
pawns in the political chess game. They 
do not control their government—it con- 
trols them. 

Teachers have a vital citizenship role 
in the community. They have an obli- 
gation to use their abilities as trained 
educators to awaken the citizenry. They 
must first be registered voters. They 
must take time to know the issues and 
candidates in each election. They must 
not be reluctant to speak out on any 
issue that affects good government and 
the education of our children. If there 
are weaknesses in our government or in 
our school systems they must be the first 
to point them out. They must then 
take community leadership to correct 


Reprinted from The Tennessee 
Teacher, November, 1960. 
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these weaknesses. Teachers must be- 
come wise in the ways of politics or they 
will continue to be buffeted by the 
political winds. 
Rosert Bocen, in “The Link” 
Education Council, Nashville 


Robert W. Bogen is the first execu- 
tive secretary of the Education Council 
formed in 1959, representing the teach- 
ers of Nashville and Davidson County, 
Tennessee. Before coming with the 
Council last year, he had served as as- 
sociate secretary of the National School 
Public Relations Association, NEA, 
since September 1959. Mr. Bogen 
taught in Virginia for six years, during 
1951-57, and for the next two years he 
served as director of Surveys and In- 
formation for Fairfax County. He was 


president of the Fairfax Education As 
sociation during 1956-58 and provided 
leadership for the organization of the 
FEA Credit Union and establishmen: 
of the Education Award for outstand 
ing voluntary service to public educa 
tion in Fairfax. A native of Cleveland 
Ohio, he has a BA degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania and earned 
his MA degree at George Washington 


University. 


Education for the Child with Spe- 
cial Needs is a pictorial view of spe. 
cial education services of the State De 
partment of Education covering Vir 
ginia’s program for the physically, men 
tally, and emotionally handicapped. 
Copies may be had from the State De- 
partment of Education, State Office 
Building, Richmond 16, Virginia. 
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Housing Bureau 


for 77th Annual Convention of the 
Virginia Education Association 


The hotels of Richmond, together 
with the Richmond Chamber of 
Commerce and the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, will operate an in- 
dependent Housing Bureau for the 
VEA Convention. 


Beginning September 25, Mrs. 
Lee J. Hasbrouck will set up the 
Housing Bureau at the VEA Head- 
quarters, 116 South Third Street, 
Richmond 19, Virginia, where she 
will confirm all requests for hotel 
room reservations. The week of the 
convention she will be located in 
the assistant manager's office at the 
Hotel John Marshall, available for 


further service. 


All reservation requests from 
school people, exhibitors, and 


others attending the convention 
should be sent to the Housing Bu- 
reau for the VEA Convention, 116 
South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. They will be filed and ae- 
knowledged after September 25. 





NO RESERVATIONS WILL 
BE MADE BY THE HOTELS. 


Richmond— 


November 1-2-3, 1961 


As single rooms are limited, please 
arrange to share rooms—two to 
a room or three whenever possible. 
If space is not available in the hotel 
of your choice, the Housing Bureau 
will endeavor to assign you to your 
second or third choice. Overflow ac- 
commodations may be placed in mo- 
tels, and tourist homes, if desired. 

After making reservations, should 
it be found impossible to attend the 
convention, please cancel reservations 
by notifying the Housing Bureau 
promptly. 

The form below is for your con- 
venience in requesting hotel reserva- 
tions through the Housing Bureau. 
Complete and mail it today. All 
reservations should be made by 


October 20. 


HEADQUARTERS HOTEL—JOHN MARSHALL 


HOTEL RATES 


Hotel 
Jefferson Hotel . 


Hotel John Marshall ... 


King Carter Hotel 


Mark-Raleigh Hotel ... 


Hotel Richmond 


Hotel William Byrd | 
Mark Monroe Motel . 


TITTLE 


Richmond 





VEA CONVENTION 








Each 

Single Double Additional 
Double Bed Twin Bed Person 
.....$5.50-$11.00 $ 9.50-$15.00 $12.00-$15.00 $2.00 
6.00- 12.00 10.00- 16.00 10.00- 16.00 2.00 
. 6,00- 9.00 7.50- 12.00 7.50- 13.00 2.00 
. 4.50- 9.00 7.00- 12.00 8.00- 12.00 2.00 
6.00- 9.00 9.00- 13.00 9.00- 16.00 2.00 
. 6.00- 10.00 9.00- 12.50 10.00- 15.00 2.00 
. 8.50- 11.00 11.50- 14.00 12.50- 14.00 2.00 


November 1-3, 1961 


ROOM RESERVATION BLANK-—Please Type or Print 
Housinc Bureau FoR THE VEA CONVENTION 


116 Sourn Tuirp STREET 
RicHMonpD 19, VircINniaA 


Please make reservations as follows: 




















Hotel: Ist choice 2nd choice —— _3rd choice oe Eee 4 Geis 
Rooms for one person Rate $__ | 
Rooms for two persons (double bed) Rate $__ [CE 
_________. Rooms for two persons (twin beds) Rate $__ —_— _______. per room 
_______. Other type of room for persons Rate $-  __———————— 
a MN 
AM AM 
Arriving November at PM LESS OL, 
Please print or type the names and addresses of all occupants, including the person making the reservation: 
Name Street Address City State 
Date a cshinonagesnntinenaneesetsmngesnineennneeast 
School Position RE LL les A PSO a 
Representative of — _______Company 


Address —— 








All reservations will be confirmed only to the person making the reservations, unless otherwise requested. 
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Academic Credit for 


Educational Travel 


T a recent meeting of the Educa- 
A tional Press Association of Amer- 
ica, the editor-speaker repeated a 
story told by Sir Ronald Gould, pres- 
ident of the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession. When Sir Ronald was in 
Ghana, he found that the intellec- 
tuals, the country’s most powerful 
elite, were called what must have 
sounded to him like a special race of 
people- the “Bentus”. Careful listen- 
ing revealed, however, that they were 
“been-tos”- -people who had been to 
other countries. 

Once, the been-tos were the elite 
of America also—people who made 
the “grand tours.” But, today, travel, 
to the American teacher, 
means educational travel as differen- 
tiated from tourism. 

Mounting faith in travel as educa- 
tional is reflected in professional 
growth requirements of school ad- 
ministrators and school boards and in 
the steadily growing number of col- 
leges and universities granting aca- 
demic credit for travel programs 
which meet acceptable standards. 
Salary schedules and_ school-board 
rulings indicate recognition of the 
tact that teachers can grow profes 
sionally in other activities as well as 
in periodic study at 
higher learning. 


especially 


institutions of 


More than ten years ago, accord- 
ing to a study made by NE. A’s Edu- 
cational Research Service, some 56 
school systems in cities over 30,000 in 
population were accepting equiva- 
lents, recognized as meeting profes- 
sional growth requirements of salary 
schedules, on the same basis as col- 
lege credits. 

Even then, travel was accepted in 
forty-eight of these school systems as 
an equivalent for training require- 
ment. It was specified that travel 
must be to an area not previously 
visited by the teacher and it must 
clearly cultural 
background and professional training. 


contribute to his 
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An NEA research report of pro- 
fessional growth requirements for 
1958-59’ shows that credit for travel is 
generally granted along with that for 
study in a university, for in-service 
training, and for summer workshops. 
Credit granted for travel is subject to 
certain requirements. The applicant 
usually must submit a plan of travel, 
a summary of his activities connected 
with the travel, and a statement of 
how, in his opinion, it will result in 
his professional growth. Finally, he 
must file a report on the travel, show- 
ing that it was carried out as planned 
or with changes noted, with the Pro- 
fessional Growth Committee. 


Travel Projects 


In many school districts, travel 
may be used to meet salary schedule 
conditions and requirements to the 
extent to which it is translated into 
college credit. Usable as college 
credit is a wide variety of travel, 
ranging from locally organized tours 
of a particular state to travel and 
study in the United States and in 
foreign countries under the sponsor- 
ship of a national organization. In 
the latter category falls the travel pro- 
gram of the National Education As- 
sociation. In co-operation with state 
associations, with colleges and uni- 
versities, and under its own sponsor- 
ship, the NEA Travel Division con- 
ducts some forty or more educational 
travel projects: in seminars, such as 
the Washington-United Nations; in 
area studies, such as Understanding 
Mexico; and in general cultural tours 
—Around the World, South Ameri- 
ca, New England and Canada, Story 
of the West, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
many others. 

Recent research indicates that in 
the period from 1946 to 1951, 102 in- 
stitutions of higher learning con- 
ducted travel courses for which aca- 
demic credit was offered. Pan Ameri- 
can Airways’ survey in 1956 of 1209 
institutions revealed that 137 granted 









academic credit for courses taken in 
connection with travel; and 347 
offered professional recognition for 
educational travel. 

One university's “Summer School 
‘Round the World” provides an op- 
portunity for teachers to travel and 
earn college credit, both graduate and 
undergraduate, and to observe the so- 
cial, political, economic, and religious 
problems of the various nations of 
the world. During the past ten years 
2700 teachers have participated in 
these travel-study groups. Credit 
earned through these extended lab- 
oratory experiences is considered resi- 
dent credit and of the same academic 
standing as that earned on the camp- 
us. 

Under the leadership of its presi- 
dent, a Western college some years 
ago began to grant college credit to 
students who “exposed themselves to 
the main educational benefits which 
develop when ot in a 
travel project of the National Educa- 
tion Association.” A student who 
registers for educational travel credit 
receives credit on receipt of the proj- 
ect director's statement that the stu- 
dent was an active, open-minded 
participant of the travel experience. 


Credit Courses 


A university from our newest state 
gives academic credit only to those 
participating in a tour under the di- 
rection of one of its own faculty 
members. (A number of institutions 
follow the same policy.) Each travel 
experience must be formally ap- 
proved as a credit course. The uni- 
versity’s philosophy concerning edu- 
cational travel is: “A tour under pro- 
fessional supervision or leadership 
can well be more valuable education- 
ally than some if not many classroom 
courses.” 

Though requirements for granting 
academic credit vary somewhat, ad- 
ministrators of most colleges and uni- 
versities reflect the concern of educa- 
tors in general that travel programs 
meet acceptable standards. Standards 
include such items as the definition 
of educational travel, competence and 
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role of the leader, formal course re- 
quirements, grades and credits, ad- 
mission, and so on. 

Credits granted for travel ordinar- 
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ily total approximately six semester 
hours. Some universities limit the 
amount which can be applied on a 
degree to six semester hours. Usually 
a student must participate in the ori- 
entation and evaluation sessions so 
that he can begin his travel with cer- 
tain definite objectives in mind. He 
must accomplish required reading 
concerning the areas to be visited, 
gather information and material dur 
ing the course of the tour to improve 
instruction in his classroom, and sub- 
mit a final written report to the 
credit-granting institution. 

Entirely aside from professional re- 
quirements, teachers are responding 
enthusiastically to the “been-to” trend 
—a people-to-people, teacher-to-teach 
er movement which may do more 
than meetings of heads of state to 
bring about world understanding and 
peace. 


Richard Bland College Opens 
The Richard Bland College of the 


Colleges of William and Mary opens 
its doors in Petersburg this September 
for the 1961-62 session, the College’s 
first year. Authorized by the General 
Assembly of Virginia at its 1960 ses 
sion, the purpose of the two-year col 
lege is to “afford educational oppor 
tunities of an academic and terminal 
nature beyond the high school level, to 
the citizens in an area of Virginia which 
has grown in professional, commercial 
and industrial activity in the past dec- 
ade. This program leads to the degree 
of Associate in Arts. In addition, it is 
the purpose of the college to provide 
the first two years of college work for 
students desiring to enter a four-year 
college. It is anticipated that for stu 
dents desiring more technical programs, 
vocational courses will be offered in 
future years.” Affairs of the College 
will be directed by the Board of Visitors 
of the Colleges of William and Mary. 

The new Petersburg college derives 
its name from that of Richard Bland. 
Virginia statesman and champion of 
public rights, who was educated at the 
College of William and Mary at Wil 
liamsburg. As representative from Prince 
George County, he served in the House 
of Burgesses, and he later became a 
member of the first House of Delegates. 
He also served in the First Continental 
Congress. 

The Richard Bland College is lo 
cated three miles south of Petersburg, 
adjacent to the Petersburg National 
Military Park. Administrative offices, 
classrooms and laboratories are contained 
in two buildings on a 200-acre tract. 


PRESIDENTS OF DEPART- 
MENTS AND SECTIONS. These 
busy scenes show presidents of VEA 
Departments and Sections at work at 
their annual meeting on March 13. 
Here plans were made for the 1961 
Delegate Assembly. In addition to con 
vention planning, they reported on ac 
tivities of the departments and sections 
and discussed finances, membership, 
newsletters and future plans. 


Classroom Teachers 
National Conference 
The 18th annual Classroom Teach 
ers National Conference will be held 
at Glassboro State College, Glassboro, 
New Jersey, July 2-14, 1961. 
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An extension phone in her own room is a status symbol a 
teen-age daughter can understand. It says she’s grown. 
Lifts her spirits. Puts her closer to you... yet, praise be, 
farther away when you long for quiet! So why delay? Make 
her extra happy by letting her have a color phone—her 
choice of many teen-keen shades. 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
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Armistead L. Boothe 
(Continued from page 14) 
be effected through extended school 
years and more complete use of our 
magnificent school facilities. Studies 
to achieve this desirable end must 

be continued. 

(6) We Virginians must read, 
mark, learn, inwardly digest and en- 
act into law and practice the recom- 
mendations of the excellent Spong 
Commission on Public Education. 
The Chairman of that Commission, 
Senator William B. Spong, Jr., in 
a talk to the Richmond Rotary Club 
on March 28, 1961, urged: 

(a) That we encourage and pro- 


_ vide for more experimentation and 


research in education; 

(b) That we attract into school 
teaching college graduates from the 
top academic ranks and that we 
establish a system of attractive finan- 


| cial awards and career opportunities 
| in education; 


(c) That we encourage the ap- 


| pointment of the best people avail- 


able for membership on local school 
boards; 

(d) That we promote coordina- 
tion of effort and a closer under- 


_ standing among the institutions of 
| higher learning as well as between 


those working at every level of the 
learning process. 

(7) Finally, we must realize that 
education is an investment which 
bears incomparable returns. We must 
remember that an improved system 


| of education is itself a highway to 


the kind of industrial and economic 
development necessary for Virginia. 





Mills Godwin, Jr. 
(Continued from page 15) 


Education in the local community 
free of Federal control is the cradle 
of freedom. Liberty springs from the 
free public school. One of the quick- 


| est steps away from freedom is to 
| grant control over the minds of our 


children to any group removed from 
local control. Federal aid for educa- 
tion should be viewed with a jaun- 


| diced eye to determine whether the 
_ objective sought is for centralization 
| of control. 


Education is an investment in the 
future. The best Virginia can afford 
is the least we ought to do. Our pro- 
gram for the next administration will 
give top priority to the problem of 
meeting the educational needs of the 


youth of this Commonwealth. 
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A. E. S. Stephens 


(Continued from page 13) 


and research; (b) We must attract 
into school teaching, college grad- 
uates from the top academic ranks 
and we must establish a system of 
attractive rewards and career op- 
portunities in education; (c) We 
must encourage the appointment of 
the best people available for mem- 
bership on local school boards; and, 
(d) Coordination of effort and a 
closer understanding should be pro- 
moted among the institutions of high- 
er learning, as well as between those 
working at every level of the learn- 
ing process.” 

To all of these recommendations 
I give my hearty endorsements. But 
as a matter of urgent need I would 
add another—an increase in our fa- 
cilities for training in the industrial 
arts. We are making a concerted ef- 
fort to bring more industry into Vir- 
ginia but we are doing precious little 
to provide a reservoir of skilled work- 
ers. In this age of mechanization, 
electronics, et cetera, the day of the 
unskilled laborer is about spent but 
the demand for the skilled worker 
increases. It is folly to expect indus- 
try to bring its plants here and then 
have to import its labor. Neither Vir- 
ginia or industry wants this. 

There is in Virginia a remarkable 
atmosphere of admission that the 
need is great and that it be met. It’s 
not a problem, it’s a challenge. It is not 
the profligate spending of money, 
it’s “democracy’s greatest investment.” 
It entails sacrifice, but how much 
more if we default now. It makes 
pleasant listening, but is totally un- 
realistic, to say that an expanding 
economy will provide the necessary 
funds. Provide the funds now and 
an expanded economy, higher cul- 
tural and economic development 
could eliminate the need for further 
sacrifice. We need expect no return 
unless we are willing to make the 
investment. 

The late President James Garfield 
in accepting the nomination for pres- 
idency in July, 1880, said: “Next 
in importance to freedom and justice 
is popular education, without which 
neither freedom nor justice can be 
permanently maintained.” 





Democratic 
Primary 
July 11, 1961 








At last...an electronic learning 
system fully compatible 
with sound teaching principles 


The American Seating Electronic 
Learning Center* represents the 
newest and best approach to the 
teaching of subjects that must be 
spoken and heard to be learned. It 
puts at the command of one 
teacher a system that has 19 dif- 


ferent lesson sources, to give 
students the benefit of individual, 
full-time instruction in foreign 
languages, speech therapy, 





remedial reading, public speaking, 
voice training—any subject that 
can be taught electronically. No 
other system develops so fully the 
exciting possibilities of this 
remarkably effective new tech- 
nique—yet preserves so fully the 
correct teacher-student relation- 
ship. Isn’t this exactly the kind of 
system you'd like for your school? 
Write for further information. 


AMERICAN 
a) — 8 ee 


The standard by which all public seating is measured 


*T.M. ASCo. 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 








LINCOLN BUS TOURS 
10 Elm Ave., Hanover, Pa. 


Tulip Time, Holland, Michigan........ 
eis baie 54 GR dag adeess © 00s 


Sy I Ps vow cccnccccecces 
New England States.................. 
Smoky Mountain Tour................ 
EE wvccsccscscvesesceses 
Fall Foliage—White Mountains of New Hampshire..... Sept. 30 to Oct. 4, 1961 
On the above tours we use our air ride, picture window, air conditioned, lava- 
tory equipped buses. 
FoR MORE INFORMATION AND Tour Booxs—CaLL 
Hanover MELRoseE 7-9133 OR WRITE 


Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Sundays & Holidays 1 to 6 p.m. 
Buses leave from Hanover & York. For other points contact office. 


iS casainiwadeienses May 17 to 21, 1961 
SO June 16 to July 28, 1961 
oho aaa a aadar June 17 to July 2, 1961 
doowse eden senee July 6 to Aug. 6, 1961 


5 ie ated tat Sees tare enna Aug. 4 to 13, 1961 
PPT eo ee Te Aug. 13 to 20, 1961 
panctetenecdselasiion Aug. 14 to 20, 1961 
aaaniewaseuwncuie Aug. 21 to 30, 1961 


Aug. 24 to Sept. 24, 1961 
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TEACHERS —Are You Saving $ and ¢ 
On Your Automobile Insurance 


Send in this form for quotations on your car. 


No obligations, of course. 








Name sienna eiiaaas 1h UR ican ccm Saal —w 
School sO Are you (or spouse) a member of Virginia 
Education Association? Yes—]) Not 

Are there any drivers in household over age 65? Yes) No 
Male under age 25? Yes) No{] 

Do you receive reimbursement for any use of your car? Yes—X) No 
eR aR: 


Do you or your spouse use the car in occupation other than to ; 
and from work? Yes—) No 
Married? Yes] No Involved in serious accident last five years? Yes) No[] 


DESCRIPTION OF VEHICLE 
eS ee ES Ll 


Deluxe, Special, ete. 
No. of Cyl. Se. 3. ff eee jnientall 
—— i» a . ictal 


Purchase date__ 





Month and Year 


Factory (or serial) No. _____ Present Insurance Expires_— ore 


UNDERLINE AMOUNT OF COVERAGE DESIRED 
First Semi- 
annual 
prem. 





LIABILITY—Bodily Injury and Property Damage, 15/30/5, 
25/50/5, 30/100/5, or 50/100/5 (Thousand Dollars) ...... $ 
MEDICAL SERVICES—$500, $1000, or $2000 per person ....  — 

COMPREHENSIV E—Fire, Wind, Theft, Vandalism, and Glass 
breakage, CEC. ccccccccccccccccseseccccesssesesesesesesess ‘ 
EMERGENCY ROAD SERVICE—Up to $10.00 each use ..... z 

COLLISION AND UPSET—$50 or $100 deductible .......... : 
Total $ 


Horace 





Manin, 


oa 


Sponsored by your Virginia Education Association 


116 S. THIRD STREET RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 














AUTO-TOURISTS! 
TAKE LAKE MICHIGAN one Woy tox 


SHORT CUT so 


Passenger MILWAUKEE MUSKEGON 
Milwaukee, Wis. — Muskegon, Mich. oe wis. 









Morning, Afternoon, Night Sailings 

Save 240 miles of driving — 

Night sailings—gain a day—travel while you 
sleep. Enjoy Clipper hospitality—Spacious 
decks, beautiful lounges. Outside bedrooms 
with toilets, berths, children’s playroom, free 
movies, TV, dancing, fine food and refresh- 
ments at reasonable prices. Send for beautiful 
color brochure showing rates, schedules, etc. 





WISCONSIN & MICHIGAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
Dept. ST-61 Milwaukee, Municipal Passenger Pier 


500 N. Harbor Drive — Tel. BRoadway 1-7905 8.8. 
Muskegon, Mich., ‘The Mart’’, Tel. PArkway 2-3679 MILWAUKEE é (ORE 
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Reducing the 
Hyphen 


Woven into the fabric of the many 
organizations structuring our education- 
al systems is a powerful thread designed 
to bind together Parents and Teachers. 

Traditionally this group is represented 
by the abbreviation P-TA. Although 
the spirit of understanding and the 
sharing of mutual needs often cannot 
be separated by so much as a mark of 
punctuation, closer cooperation always 
should be fostered. 

On November 9, 1960, District L 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
under the direction of Antionette Pool, 
initiated a style of celebration for Edu- 
cation Week which, by popular demand, 
will become an annual feature of 
school and community activities during 
this important time of the year. By a skill- 
ful combination of the talents of District 
L teachers, parents, garden clubs, 
American Legion groups, newspaper 
services, civic clubs, school boards, high 
school choral groups, local musicians, 
and the Extension Division of William 
and Mary College, a dinner for 500 
people was executed in a style “fit for 
kings.” Yet, nothing would have been 
accomplished to reduce the hyphen 
between P-TA without the drawing 
together of minds achieved by the words 
of the speaker, Dr. Louise Bates Ames, 
Director of Research at the Gesell 
Institute of Child Development. 

Dr. Ames, gave the common sense 
approach to the task of meeting chil- 
dren’s needs. Children secretly admire 
discipline because it makes them “much 
more confident” was advice from Dr. 
Ames which caused parents and teach- 
ers to smile knowingly and sympa- 
thetically at one another across the 
tables. 

From this internationally known 
child psychologist came such comforting 
suggestions as—“Be kind, but remain 
firm and keep the upper hand”, “Do not 
worry about damaging a child’s psyche 
when disciplining him.” She commented 
that children do not develop along 
straight lines but generally with pro- 
nounced cycles of change which can 
be characterized by periods of coopera- 
tive behavior. 

When the highlight of the evening, 
a question and answer session, was 
conducted, the already rapt audience 
was more than pleased by the “fireside 
chat” type of conversation delivered 
from the height of the stage and 
directed to a questioner from the audi- 
ence of parents and teachers by Dr. 
Ames. The nature of the questions 
asked seemed to indicate that parents 
think and act to reduce this hyphen in 
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an organization that seeks to be truly 
unified for the total education of the 
child. 

This one occasion when an expert in 
the field of child psychology was able 
to arrange questions from both parents 
and teachers into a pleasing bouquet of 
“Blessings on all” has only stirred the 
appetite for more of the same type of 
gathering. On April 24, 1961, a second 
occasion featured Dr. Louise Bates 
Ames. She spoke to parents and teach- 
ers of the Linkhorn Park area of Vir- 
ginia Beach. Many in the state joined 
with Princess Anne County teachers in 
their dream of reducing the hyphen 
between P-TA. 

Mrs. Polly Henderson 
Kempsville Meadows School, 
Princess Anne 


Technicians 


(Continued from page 21) 


products of industry, such as auto- 
mobiles, radios, television sets, re- 
frigerators, air conditioning units, 
airplanes, radar, guided missiles, elec- 
tronic calculators, and atomic reac- 
tors—all of which are becoming more 
complex each year. To plan, design, 
improve, manufacture, install and 
service these items, require people 
who are trained in one of the basic 
technologies. 

Today in electronic guided mis- 
sile development, manufacture, and 
testing, countless technicians and en- 
gineers are needed. If atomic plants 
doing research in the use of atomic 
energy, technicians outnumber en- 
gineers and scientists. With the pres- 
ent shortage of engineers and profes- 
sionally trained persons, the techni- 
cian is used to fill the gap. Chang- 
ing conditions create new jobs and 
increase the need for technicians. 

High school graduates interested 
in becoming a technician should be 
encouraged to investigate the possi- 
bilities of training for technical occu- 
pations if they have above average 
ability in science, mechanics, mathe- 
matics, oral and written communica- 
tion, eye-hand coordination, and en- 
joy creative activities requiring ma- 
nipulative skills. Experienced techni- 
cians earn $5,000 to $10,000 annual- 
ly according to responsibilities in- 
volved. 


VEA Convention 
November 1-3, 1961 


Richmond 
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NEWS FROM 


NORFOLK SUPPORTS ETV 


Educational TV over commercial sta- 
tion WVEC, Norfolk, Va., which 
started in 1957 with funds from the 
Ford Foundation, is now supported 
entirely by the community. Financed 
by the City Council and the Norfolk 
School Board, TV instruction in Span- 
ish, science, geometry, social studies 
and American history is given to 46,- 
361 students. 


TALENT SCOUTS 

















The Central School District of Schal- 
mont, a suburb of Schenectady, N. Y.., 
has created a new full-time position 
to aid teachers in finding out-of-school 
talent to supplement school programs. 
The talent coordinator fills teacher re- 
quests for speakers, field trips, illustra- 
tive materials, etc. 
* * * * 


EDUCATION TIME UP 1/3 


The “Building Business” bulletin of 
the F. W. Dodge Corp. reports that 
between 1940 and 1959, school train- 
ing of the average working man rose 
from 9.1 years to 12.0 years. Students 
now stay in school % longer than in 
1940 and therefore require % more 
classroom space. 


* ok o% bo 


HAZARDS OF THE 
SUPERINTENDENT 


According to the National Education 
Association, 12% of the 8,170 school 
superintendents left their positions 
during 1959-60; 169 by dismissal, 63 
by resignation “under pressure” and 
747 by resignation. Concern was indi- 
cated over friction between profes- 
sional educators and local school 
boards. 


NEW, FREE SAFETY POSTERS 


Educators offers a set of 
four new, free School 
Safety posters. They il- 
lustrate four common 
situations in a way chil- 
dren understand. Mail 
the coupon (right) to- 
day. 


























COST OF EDUCATION RISING 


School Management Magazine reports 
the cost-per-pupil expenditures rose 
10% between 1958 and 1961. Less 
than 2% of the increase went into im- 
provements; 8% was “eaten up” by 
inflation. 











Dr. John B. Carroll, Director of Lab- 


oratory Research in Instruction at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Ed- 
ucation calls for less attention to 
“measuring the child” and more in- 
vestigation into what and how much 
the child can learn. 


THANKS TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


More than 3,100 teachers in 20 
Groups now are Educators members 
. . . and have received $180,000 in 
disability benefits. Monthly income, 
hospital-surgical, and major medical 
(to $10,000) plans are available... . 
at minimum costs. See why 215,000 
other teachers have joined Educators 
since 1910 and received $23,000,000 in 
benefits. Mail the coupon for free in- 
formation without obligation. 






J. H. Stanley 
State Mgr. 
Richmond 


LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
P.O. Box 149, LANCASTER, PA. 
Educational Service Dept. 


| 

0 Send....setsfree | 
Safety Posters | 
| 
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() Please send me full details of your 
GROUP INSURANCE free and without 
any obligation on my part. 


Name 
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The Executive's Handbook, just issued by the 


Richmond Chamber of Commerce, says: 


Printing, Publishing and Allied Industry 
Rank 5th in Richmond 


GARRETT & MASSIE, Inc. through 51 years of service have 
contributed measurably to this standing of the Printing Industry 
in Richmond, which the Handbook says “‘is a traditional center 
for printing and publishing.” 


GARRETT & MASSIE, Inc. specialize in the print- 
ing of Magazines, Books and Fine Color Work and 


invite your inquiry. 
Dial MI 8-2809 or write: 


GARRETT & MASSIE, Incorporated 
1901 Roane Street, Richmond, Virginia 


















Headquarters for FLOWER, FIELD & 
GARDEN SEEDS « HYBRID CORN 
BRED IN AND FOR THE SOUTH 








Phone or write for 1961 seed and bulb catalogue. 




















Quality Education 
(Continued from page 19) 


energetic, capable and enthusiastic 
young men as well as a like kind of 
women principals who I think are 
doing a magnificent job. I have never 
seen a poor school with a good princi- 
pal at the head of it. Occasionally I 
have seen a good school with a poor 
principal at the head of it because the 
faculty was capable of carrying on even 
though inadequately supervised. 


2 2 


Q. Mr. Muse, when any compara- 
tive statistics are released on teach- 
ers’ salaries and appropriations for 
public education it seems Virginia 
ranks down in the 40’s among the 50 
states. On the ‘equality’ of educa- 
tion being provided our young peo- 
ple, do you think Virginia ranks this 
low in comparison? 

A. It is true that for several years 
Virginia has been placed in the forties 
among the fifty states in the support 
of education. I am not certain that the 
methods used of placing Virginia have 
too much value. Several methods are 
used, such as the number of dollars 
that Virginia spends per pupil, the 
total amount spent in comparison with 
the total income of the people of Vir- 
ginia, and other methods of calcula- 
tion, all of which are based on the 
dollar mark. During the last two 
years, the State spent several hundred 
thousand dollars in testing programs 
to determine the effectiveness of the 
public school instruction. After all, it 
may not be so important the number 
of dollars spent as the results that are 
obtained. 


eee 
Q. Just one more question, Mr. 
Muse. Briefly what do you think is 
the greatest challenge facing Vir- 
ginia today in the field of public 


| education? 


A. The greatest challenge facing 
Virginia today in the field of public 
education in my judgment is to con- 
stantly improve the quality of instruc- 
tion. I never want to see the day when 
parents are satisfied with public schools. 
If that day should come, it would be 
the end of progress. Regardless of 
how good a job is being done, it can 
be done better, it should be done better, 
and it must be done better. There is 
no such thing as perfection in educa- 
tion. Constant and earnest effort is 
required and is being given in the hope 
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of making our public schools in Vir- 
ginia the best in the nation. 
On the other hand, it should not be 
forgotten that the people of Virginia 
are going to have exactly the kind of 
schools that they want and demand. If 
they want the best, they can have the 
best; and certainly no educator has an 
ambition or aim short of the best. 


Graduates 
(Continued from page 17) 


lar ability. Among the many factors 
suggested for this difference are: 


1. Comparative training and ability 
of public school teachers and _pri- 
vate school teachers. 


2. The economic drive which is 
generally seen as being greater in 
public school graduates. 


3. The fact that only the best of 
the public school graduates attend 
college while generally everyone, 
including the run of the mill stu- 
dent who graduates from private 
school goes on to attend college. 


4. The effect of small class size in 
private schools with careful super- 
vision versus the effect of larger 
class sizes with little supervision 
in public schools in making the ad- 
justment to the comparative free- 
dom of the college environment. 


5. The effect of extracurricular 
activities on academic record. 

6. The social and psychological 
motivational background of college 
students. 


As additional objective information 
as to the effects of these and other 
factors on college achievement is 
made available, it should become 
possible to better account for the 
differences in college achievement of 
public and private school graduates. 


The School Business Administra- 
tor describes the qualifications and re- 
sponsibilities of the superintendent's 
right hand man in an attractive 8 1-page 
booklet to which executive representa- 
tives of the National School Boards As- 
sociation and the National Conference 
of Professors of Educational Adminis- 
tration have contributed their thinking 
on the School Business Administrator. 
Copies may be ordered from the Asso- 
ciation of School Business Officials, 
1010 Church St., Evanston, Illinois, 
$1.00 each. 
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at 
C.W. POST 


COLLEGE 


of LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY 


BROOKVILLE, LONG ISLAND 


GRADUATE TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM 


offers opportunities for professional growth and development 
of secondary school teachers in a graduate 
program of high standards. 





Graduate programs applicable for professional certification in 


TEACHER EDUCATION, LIBRARY SCIENCE, GUIDANCE AND COUNSELLING, 
ENGLISH, HISTORY, POLITICAL SCIENCE, SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
MATHEMATICS, BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES. 


TWO 5-WEEK SUMMER SESSIONS 
JUNE 26th to JULY 28th; JULY 31st to SEPT. 1st. 


DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 
OUTSTANDING LIBRARY 


New Men's and Women’s Residence Halls 


Situated on the North Shore of 
Long Island, the campus is just one 
hour from New York City’s theatres, 
museums, concerts, and other 
cultural and recreational activities. 


Nearby are famous beaches, sailing 
clubs, summer stock theatres, 
parks, golf courses. 


126 acre campus facilities include a 





Applications from 
DIRECTOR of SUMMER SCHOOL 
C. W. POST COLLEGE swimming pool, tennis courts, riding 
P.O., GREENVALE, L. I., N. Y. stable, outdoor plays and concerts. 
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National Bank of Richmond 
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OF Persons 


AND F vents 


New Superintendents 





H. S. Abernathy 


H. S. Abernathy has been appointed 
as Superintendent of Nansemond Coun- 
ty, succeeding Hugh White who retires 
in June. Mr. Abernathy has been as- 
sistant superintendent of Montgomery 
County schools since 1958. He was pre- 
viously director of instruction in Mont- 
gomery County for five years. He has 
taught at Victoria High School and held 
administrative positions in Westmore- 
land and Middlesex counties. He was 
born at Alberta, Brunswick County, 
and received his BS degree from Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, earning his Mas- 
ter’s from Peabody Teachers College. 
He has also done additional graduate 
work at VPI and the University of Vir- 
ginia. He was with the Air Force dur- 
ing World War II and during the Ko- 
rean conflict he was a staff educational 
specialist at the Northeast Air Com- 
mand in Newfoundland where he or- 
ganized and supervised K-12 educa- 
tional program for the dependents of 
military personnel. He is a Scottish 
Rite Mason, a member of the Rotary 
Club and the Methodist Church. 


Earl C. Funderburk, present Super- 
intendent of the Wilmington New 
Hanover County Schools, Wilmington, 
North Carolina, has been appointed Di- 
vision Superintendent of the Fairfax 
County schools. Mr. Funderburk will 
succeed W. T. Woodson who retires 
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E. C. Funderburk 


June 30 after serving as superintend- 
ent for the past 32 years. 

Born in Ansonville, North Carolina, 
Mr. Funderburk received his AB and 
MA degrees from the University of 
North Carolina. He is rated among 
the top school administrators in North 
Carolina and has served on the Board 
of Directors of the National Education 
Association since 1955. Currently, he 
is a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the NEA. He has also served 
since 1951 as a member of the Board 
of Directors of the North Carolina Ed- 
ucation Association. 

In 1935, Mr. Funderburk began his 
teaching career in Pine Level, Johnson 
County, where he was teacher and 
athletic coach for two years. The next 
two years he taught and coached at 
Selma High School, then returned to 
Pine Level as principal until he entered 
the United States Navy. In 1949, he 
became superintendent of Elizabeth 
City schools, having held a high school 
principalship there for 3 years. In 1955, 
he went to Asheville City Schools as 
superintendent, a post he held until 
moving to Wilmington in 1960. 

He is an active Methodist layman 
who has taught Sunday School classes 
in each city where he has lived. He is 
also active in Kiwanis, having been 
president of the Elizabeth City club, 


lieutenant-governor of the Kiwanis 6th 
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Division of the Carolinas, and on the 
board of the Asheville club. 

On July 1, Mr. Funderburk will as- 
sume his new position as superintend- 
ent of the State’s largest school division 
with its 60,000 pupils housed in 93 
schools and an annual budget of ap- 
proximately $30 million. 





G. Hunter Jones, Jr. becomes the 
new Superintendent of Campbell Coun- 
ty Schools on July 1. He will succeed 
John J. Fray who has been superintend- 
ent for the past 40 years. Mr. Jones has 
served as director of instruction for 
Campbell County schools since 1958. 
His entire professional career has been 
in Campbell County where he has been 
a life-long resident. He first taught in 
the elementary schools and later became 
principal of Concord High School, mov- 
ing up to the principalship. He then 
became visiting teacher for the county 
and during 1957-58 he was principal 
of Rustburg High School. He is a 
graduate of Concord High School and 
Lynchburg College, earning his Mas- 
ter’s degree at the University of Vir- 
ginia. A past president of the Campbell 
County Education Association, Mr. 
Jones is now president of District F 
and a member of the VEA Board of 
Directors. He also holds membership 
in Phi Delta Kappa, Lions Club, Ma- 
sons, American Legion, the Baptist 
Church, and other community groups. 
He served in the U. S. Army for four 
years. 


Thomas C. McSwain has been elect- 
ed Superintendent of Staunton schools, 
beginning July 1. He will succeed L. F. 
Shelburne who retires on June 30, after 
serving for nearly 36 years as super- 
intendent. Mr. McSwain moves to this 
top school position in Staunton from 
assistant superintendent, having held 
this post since it was created in 1959. 
He was the opening principal at the 
new Northside Elementary School in 
1958 and likewise opened the new 
Westside Elementary School in 1956. 
He joined the Staunton school system 
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T. C. McSwain 


as athletic director at Robert E. Lee 
High School in 1946, and later became 
supervisor of physical education for the 
Staunton elementary schools, while con- 
tinuing to coach and teach at the high 
school. In 1952 he was appointed prin- 
cipal of Bessie Weller Elementary 
School. Mr. McSwain taught in his 
native North Carolina before coming 
to Virginia. He is a graduate of Lenoir 
Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. and 
has a Master’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. He is currently serving 
his second term on the VEA Board of 
Directors, having previously served in 
1957 when he was vice-president of 
District G and completed an unexpired 
term. Mr. McSwain is an elder in the 
Presbyterian Church. 


Third Virginian Heads AVA 
& 





Mrs. Rosa Heidelberg Loving is 
the third Virginian to be elected presi- 
dent of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation. She will serve in 1962. 

The late Martha C. Creighton, pro- 
fessor of Home Economics Education at 
VPI at the time of her retirement in 
1959 and a former State Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education, was the 
first woman president of the American 
Vocational Association and the first to 
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be elected to this top post from Vir- 
ginia, having served in 1953. The late 
R. Edward Bass, who died on February 
19, 1961 (Cone year after the same 
date of Miss Creighton’s passing), was 
the 1957-58 president of the American 
Vocational Association. Mr. Bass was 
director of Vocational Education for 
the State Department of Education. 
Mrs. Loving is State Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education for the 
State Department of Education, having 
held this post since 1947 when she 
succeeded Miss Creighton. Before this 
promotion, she was assistant State su- 
pervisor for six years, having come to 
the State Department in 1931 as a 
district supervisor of Home Economics 
Education for the Western Virginia 
District. Mrs. Loving began her profes- 
sional career as an instructor of Home 
Economics at Bridgewater High School 
and supervising teacher of student 
teaching at Madison College, Harrison- 
burg. She has also taught at Charlotte 
Court House and Phoenix, Virginia. 
Mrs. Loving has a Bachelor of Science 
degree from Madison College and a 
Master of Arts degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. A na- 
tive of Clover, Virginia, she is married 
to Somerville Lomax Loving. Active in 
local, State, and national professional 
organizations, Mrs. Loving served as 
vice-president of AVA _ representing 
Home Economics during 1959-61. She 
has been president of the Virginia Vo- 
cational Association and headed the 
Virginia Home Economics Association 
during 1950-52. She has been awarded 
life membership in the AVA and hon- 
orary membership in the Virginia Asso- 
ciation, Future Homemakers of America. 


State Department 
Promotions 





George L. Sandvig has been named 
Director of Vocational Education for 
the State Department of Education, re- 
placing the late R. Edward Bass. Mr. 
Sandvig came to the State Department 
as assistant supervisor of Trade and 





Industrial Education and was serving 
as supervisor at the time of his new 
appointment on April 1. A native of 
Wisconsin, Mr. Sandvig received his 
BS degree in Industrial Education at 
Stout Institute in Menomonie, where 
he was born, and earned his MS de- 
gree in Education at the University of 
Minnesota. His experience includes 
teaching, supervision and administra- 
tion of industrial and vocational edu- 
cation programs, as well as industrial 
employment, including the training of 
industrial plant supervisors. He has also 
taught at North Carolina State College 
and at the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. Before coming to the State De- 
partment of Education, he was director 
of vocational education for the Greens- 
boro, N. C. schools. He is a member 
of Phi Delta Kappa and Iota Lambda 
Sigma and a member of St. Luke’s 
Lutheran Church in Richmond. 


Floyd H. Armstrong moves up from 
supervisor to Director of Rehabilitation 
for the State Department of Education. 
He succeeds R. N. Anderson who re- 
tired on April 1. Born at Warner, Mid- 
dlesex County, Mr. Armstrong gradu- 
ated from Saluda High School. He 
earned both his BS and Master's de- 
grees at the College of William and 
Mary. Mr. Armstrong began his pro- 
fessional career as a science teacher and 
coach at Cape Charles High School 
in 1932. Six years later he was appoint- 
ed principal of Rappahannock District 
High School at Center Cross. In 1941 
he became a district supervisor of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Service of the 
State Department of Education, as 
signed to the Culpeper area. He ad- 
vanced to assistant State supervisor of 
Vocational Rehabilitation in 1947 and 
was promoted to supervisor in 1956. 
Mr. Armstrong is a member of the 
Highland Springs Methodist Church. 


Shelton T. Belsches advanced to 
Supervisor of Foreign Languages for 
the State Department of Education at 
the beginning of this school year. He 
came to the Department in 1959 as 
assistant supervisor. Preceding this, he 
was principal of Prince George High 
School. Mr. Belsches holds a Bachelor 
of Arts degree from the University of 
Richmond and a Master of Arts de 
gree in Spanish from Middlebury Col- 
lege. 


Franklin A. Cain, Jr. has been 
promoted to Supervisor of History, Gov- 
ernment and Geography for the State 
Department of Education. Last year he 
served as assistant supervisor, having 
come to the State Department from 
John Marshall High School, Richmond, 
where he was chairman of the History 
Department. Mr. Cain attended the 
University of Richmond, receiving his 
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Bachelor of Science degree from Rich- 
mond Professional Institute and his 
Master of Education degree from the 
University of Virginia. 


Dr. Clarence J. Hesch is now Su- 
pervisor of Music for the State Depart- 
ment of Education. He joined the staff 
of the State Department in 1952 as 
assistant supervisor. Dr. Hesch has 
taught band and orchestra at Lynch- 
burg and served as supervisor of Music 
for Radford City schools. He has also 
been a member of the Music staff at 
Radford College and Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. He holds a Bachelor 
of Music Education and a Master of 
Music degrees from Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and earned his doctorate from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Baylor E. Nichols has become State 
Supervisor of Art. He came to the State 
Department of Education in 1956 as 
assistant supervisor. Mr. Nichols for- 
merly taught art in Augusta County and 
served as director on the staff of the 
Extension Division of the University 
of Virginia. He has a BS degree from 
Madison College and the Master of 
Art degree from Columbia University. 


Gordon H. Fr.‘ esen has been ap- 
pointed assistant supervisor of Teach- 
ing Materials for the State Department 
of Education. He succeeds Selden H. 
Watkins who was promoted to super- 
visor of Teaching Materials. Before as- 
suming his new duties on April 16, Mr. 
Fallesen was assistant supervisor of 
Trade and Industrial Education, having 
served in this capacity since 1947. Be- 
fore coming to the State Department of 
Education, he taught industrial arts ed- 
ucation in the Richmond City schools 
and served for three and a half years 
in the United States Navy. A native 
of Rochester, New York, Mr. Fallesen 
received his Bachelor of Science degree 
from Ohio State University and _ his 
Master of Education degree from the 
University of Virginia. 


Special Award 


George P. Compton, administrative 
assistant to the superintendent of Han- 
over County Schools, has been present- 
ed a special award “for long and dis- 
tinguished service as a member of the 
Athletic Council at Randolph-Macon 
College and for faithful support of the 
college’s athletic program.” Mr. Comp- 
ton was a member of the first Athletic 
Council at Randolph-Macon College, 
Ashland, organized in 1926. He grad- 
uated from Randolph-Macon in 1925 
and served as principal of Henry Clay 
High School in Hanover County be- 
fore coming to his present position. 
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Retires 
R. N. Anderson, who has directed 


the vocational rehabilitation program in 
Virginia for the past 33 years, retired 
from the State Department of Educa- 
tion on April 1. Nationally known for 
his work in vocational rehabilitation 
for the physically handicapped, Mr. 
Anderson was born in Shubuta, Missis- 
sippi. He received his AB degree from 
Emory and Henry College and his MA 
degree from Columbia University. He 
began his professional career as prin- 
cipal of Elk Garden High School in 
Russell County. During 1917-28 he 
was superintendent of schools in Rus- 
sell County, except for military leave 
in 1918-19. Mr. Anderson came to the 
State Department of Education in 1928 
as State supervisor of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation. After ten years he became 
director of Rehabilitation, Special and 
Adult Education, and moved to director 
of Vocational Education in 1947. As a 
result of subsequent reorganizations 
within the State Department, he served 
as director of the Division of Rehabili- 
tation and Special Education from 1951 
to 1958, when he became director of 
the Division of Rehabilitation, which 
included supervision of the Woodrow 
Wilson Rehabilitation Center at Fish- 
ersville, an outstanding center in the 
nation. In recognition of his work in 
vocational rehabilitation, Mr. Anderson 
has received a citation of merit from 
the National Rehabilitation Association 
and from the Governor’s Committee for 
the employment of the physically hand- 
icapped. He was also awarded a life 
membership in the American Vocation- 
al Association. He is a Mason and a 
member of Centenary Methodist Church 
in Richmond. 


Resigns 





William J. Story, Jr. has resigned as 
superintendent of the South Norfolk 
City schools, effective June 30, 1961. 
He has served in this capacity for the 
past twelve years. Mr. Story will be 
connected with the Charlottesville Edu- 





Winners of Hay 
Humanities Fellowships 


ets: 





Robert A. Wood, principal of 
Warren County High School, Front 
Royal, is one of five Virginians selected 
as a participant in one of three Summer 
Institutes in the Humanities under the 
John Hay Fellows Program. 

Others include Mrs. Rachel A. Ames, 
teacher of English at McLean High 
School; Helen C. Rose, supervisor of 
Art Education, Richmond; and Sey- 
mour B. Stiss, supervisor of Secondary 
Social Studies, Arlington County. 

They are among 118 secondary 
school teachers and 60 school admini- 
strators selected to participate in a 
unique intellectual experience in the 
Humanities sponsored by the John Hay 
Fellows Program. Each participant will 
receive $75 a week, plus $15 a week 
for each dependent up to four, and in 
addition travel expenses and tuition. 

Dr. Charles R. Keller, director of the 
John Hay Fellows Program, announced 
that the Summer Institutes will be held 
from July 1-29, 1961 at Bennington 
College, Bennington, Vermont; Colo- 
rado College, Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado; and Williams College, Williams- 
town, Massachusetts. He pointed out 
that these Summer Institutes enable 
educators to study in the humanities 
for a month with a view to enriching 
teaching and to stimulating creative, 
imaginative, contributions to American 
education. 

Since 1959, a total of 353 teachers 
and school administrators have been 
awarded John Hay Summer Fellow- 
ships. The Program has grown from 
one Summer Institute in 1959 at Wil- 
liams College, to the three Institutes to 
be held this July. In addition, the John 
Hay Fellows Program has awarded a 
total of 350 year-fellowships to high 
school teachers for study in the hu- 
manities. 





cational Foundation with headquarters 


at Rockhill Academy. 
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cherish. 


Nathaniel Bacon was such a man. A hundred 
years before the Revolutionary War, this young 
Virginia planter immortalized his name by leading 


Bacon’s Rebellion. 


Against what did he rebel? Against the all- 
powerful royal government of 1676. Against the 
waste, mismanagement and corruption inherent in 


an all-powerful government. 


There was as yet no constitution to set forth 
the rights of individuals. There was only the deter- 
mination of the individual to preserve those basic 


rights at all costs. 


Bacon and his men fought for their rights. 
Through personal sacrifice they helped obtain those 
individual liberties that are the basis of our nation 


and our freedoms. 


But our long fight for freedom is a fight that 
will never end. In our hands, today, rests the heritage 


of our past. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC 
AND POWER COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


He F ought For GG) 
FREEDOM 


Our fight for freedom has been a long one. We 
will not forget the men who won what we now 





Wins Scholarship to Russian 
Language Institute 


Mrs. Rose F. Little, head of the 
Latin department at Annandale High 
School in Fairfax County, where she 
has been teaching for the past six 
years, was one of forty participants se- 
lected to attend the Russian Summer 
Language Institute at Dartmouth Col- 
lege in Hanover, New Hampshire, last 
summer. She was the only participant 
from Virginia, the others having come 
from across the United States. Mrs. 
Little was granted a government teach- 
ers’ scholarship. She has been studying 
Russian at George Washington Uni- 
versity in Washington, D. C. for the 
past two years. Her seven weeks at 
Dartmouth covered an intensive study 
of the Russian language, history, civili- 
zation and culture. She has now com- 
pleted twenty hours toward certification 
to teach Russian in the Virginia high 
schools. Last year in addition to her 
Latin Club activities, she sponsored a 
Russian Club where members had an 
opportunity to learn the language with 
the help of natives. Mrs. Little states, 
“We are situated in the metropolitan 
Washington area where more than any- 
where else it is apparent that Russian 
is a critical language in which our 
young people must be interested for 
study.” 
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First Winners of Hilda 
Maehling Fellowships 


First winners of the new Hilda 
Maehling Fellowships were announced 
at the beginning of Teaching Career 
Month. James W. Kanthak of Redwood 
City, California receives $1,250 and 
Thelma Overbeck of Evansville, Indi- 
ana, will receive $2,000 to carry out 
projects that will contribute to their 
professional growth and that of other 
teachers and school systems. 

The Hilda Maehling Fellowship pro- 
gram was established by the Depart 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the 
National Education Association to hon 
or the first executive secretary of the 
department, now retired. Launched in 
June 1959, the fellowship committee 
set a goal of $100,000 for the fellow 
ship fund, of which $74,000 already 
has been contributed by teachers. Near 
ly $150,000 has been pledged by teach 
ers through their state groups. The 
fellowships will be financed by invest 
ment income from the fund. 

Mr. Kanthak and Miss Overbeck 
were selected by the fellowship com- 
mittee on the basis of their professional 
ability and the worth of their proposed 
projects. Competing for the first awards 
were 57 teachers from every part of 
the country. The two winners will re 
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ceive their award on June 27, Class 
room Teacher Night, during the NEA 
convention at Atlantic City, N. J. 


Placement-Information 
Service Proposed for 
Teacher-Edueation 
Institutions 


The National Commission on Teach 
er Education and Professional Standards 
of the National Education Association 
is seeking to determine the extent of 
possible interest in a placement-infor 
mation type of service concerning open 
ings in teacher education institutions 
and concerning the availability of per 
sonnel. 

The proposal is to announce during 
1961-62 through the columns of the 
Journal of Teacher Education, in a 
highly ethical and confidential manner, 
(1) openings in teacher-education in- 
stitutions and (2) the availability of 
personnel for employment in teacher- 
education institutions. If you wish to 
learn more about the proposal, please 
write to Journal of Teacher Education, 
NEA, 1201—16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., enclosing a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope. 
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Roanoke Appointments 


Mrs. Virginia Tise Kirkwood tre- 
turns to Roanoke as Supervisor of Sec- 
ondary Education. Before coming to the 
State Department of Education in 1959 
as assistant supervisor of Guidance, 
Testing and Research, she was super- 
visor of Guidance for the Roanoke City 
schools and counselor at William Flem- 
ing High School, Roanoke. She has 
also taught in Floyd County and at 
Andrew Lewis High School in Salem. 
Born in Shenandoah County, she grad- 
uated from Floyd High School and 
Marion College. She holds a BS degree 
from Roanoke College and earned her 
M.Ed. degree in Guidance at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. She has also done 
some doctoral work. During 1955-56 
she studied under a Ford Foundation 
Fellowship. Mrs. Kirkwood is active in 
church and civic work. She is a mem- 
ber of the Lutheran Church, AAUW, 
Delta Kappa Gamma, Kappa Delta Pi, 
and the Woman’s Club. 





D. Mott Robertson has been named 
Supervisor of Elementary Education for 
the Roanoke City schools for the com- 
ing school year. He has been principal 
of Venable Elementary School in Char- 
lottesville since 1954. He taught for 
13 years in Southwest Virginia and 
held principalships at Rural Retreat 
and George Wythe high schools in 
Wythe County before coming to Char- 
lottesville. Born in Appomattox Coun- 
ty, Mr. Robertson received his Bache- 
lor’s degree from Hampden-Sydney 
College and his Master’s degree from 
the University of Virginia. He took 
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graduate work at VPI, following three 
years of service in the U. S. Navy. Mr. 
Robertson is a past president of the 
Charlottesville Education Association 
and a member of the Presbyterian 


Church. 





Frisby D. Smith has been appointed 
Director of Instruction for the Roanoke 
City schools, replacing the late A. B. 
Camper. For the past two years he has 
been professor in residence at the Roa- 
noke Extension Center for the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, having served as an 
assistant professor of Education at the 
University of Virginia School of Edu- 
cation since 1955. He has been super- 
intendent of schools at Midway, Ken- 
tucky, and a graduate assistant in the 
Bureau of School Service at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. He has also taught 
in Michigan and Kentucky, where he 
was an assistant principal. Mr. Smith 
was born in Bristol, Tennessee and re- 
ceived his elementary education in Vir- 
ginia’s Botetourt County, graduating 
from Handley High School, Winches- 
ter. He received his Bachelor of Arts 
degree from Berea College and his Mas- 
ter of Arts degree from the University 
of Kentucky, where he will receive his 
doctoral degree in June. Mr. Smith 
served two and a half years in the U. S. 
Navy. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi and the Luth- 
eran Church. 


Secondary Principal 





Sumner R. Pugh, Jr. is serving as 
principal of Gloucester High School 
in Gloucester County. A native of 










Elementary Supervisor 


Elsie Minor Edwards is serving as 
elementary supervisor for Greensville 
County schools. Before coming to Em- 
poria in 1959, she was a teacher in 
Johnston Elementary School, Char- 
lottesville. She received her BS and 
M.Ed. degrees from the University of 
Virginia, and earned thirty credits above 
the Master’s degree in graduate school 
prior to her appointment as elementary 
supervisor. 


New Appointment 


Joe A. Hall has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the new campus-type ele- 
mentary school to be located in the 
Central Gardens area of Henrico Coun- 
ty. A native of Boonesville, Virginia, 
and a veteran of World War II, Mr. 
Hall received his Bachelor’s degree from 
Bridgewater College and his Master’s 
degree from the University of Rich- 
mond. Before coming to Henrico Coun- 
ty, Mr. Hall served in Rockingham 
County as a high school teacher and 
elementary principal. He came to 
Henrico County seven years ago where 
he has been a teacher and is at present 
the principal of the Glen Echo Ele- 
mentary School, a position he has held 
since 1958. Mr. Hall is a member of 
St. Timothy's Episcopal Church of Rich- 
mond where he serves on the vestry as 


Senior Warden. 





Portsmouth, he holds a BA degree 
from Hampden-Sydney College and 
earned his Master of Education de- 
gree from Longwood College. 
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Bernard W. Busse, president of 
the VEA Music Department (Virginia 
Music Educators Association), is an 
associate professor of music at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia where he has been 
teaching both music and education 
courses since September, 1954. Prior 
to 1954 he taught in colleges in Mis- 
souri and Minnesota and in elementary 
grade and high schools in Minnesota 
and Illinois. His experience included 
teaching grade school classroom music, 
directing choral and instrumental 
groups, teaching high school English, 
Social Studies, and a variety of courses 
at the college level. 

He received his Bachelor's Degree 
from the Winona (Minnesota) State 
College and his Master's Degree and 
Doctor of Philosophy Degree from 
Northwestern University in Evanston, 
Illinois. At various times he has per- 
formed in elementary, high school, and 
college level instrumental and choral 
organizations as well as professional 
dance orchestras. He was in military 
service from 1942 to 1946 and from 
1951 to 1953. He is past band chair- 
man of the Southern Division, past 
president of the College Section, VMEA, 
and currently president of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Chapter, VEA. 


Selected for Lecture 
Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, former dean 


at the University of Virginia and now 
dean of the School of Education at 
the University of Wisconsin, was se- 
lected to deliver the second Charles W. 
Hunt Lecture which featured the an- 
nual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education 
this past February in Chicago. Dr. Stiles 
spoke on “Revolution—In Instruction.” 
He is nationally recognized for his 
challenging new ideas in teacher edu- 
cation. 


VEA Leaders Conference 
August 2-4, 1961 
Madison College 

Harrisonburg 


for MAY, 1961 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


at the 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
June 14-16, 1961 


The Department of Classroom Teachers, according to its president, Elsie Stossel 
of Richmond, invites all classroom teachers and any other interested members 
of the Virginia Education Association to attend its thirteenth annual conference 
to be held at the University of Virginia in Charlottesville on June 14, 15, and 
16. Theme for the conference is “The Forward Look in Education.” 

The conference is designed to give teachers up-to-date information on the newest 
advances in educational methods and subject matter fields. 

Conference leaders have worked with these newer media and can give first- 
hand information concerning them. They are representatives of elementary, sec- 
ondary, and college teaching, the State Department of Education, the State Board 
of Education, the Virginia Education Association, and the National Education 





Association. 


Plan now to attend and bring a car load from your school. The cost of regis- 
tration, lodging, and banquet will be $11.00. For room reservations, please write 


Mrs. Luculle King, Secretary, DCT 
5806 Richmond Avenue 
Richmond 26, Virginia 


Theme: The Forward Look 


in Education 


Wednesday, June 14, 1961 
10:00-4:00 Registration—Kent House 
Lounge 


11:00-1:00 Board of Directors meeting 
2:00 Opening Session—South Meet- 
ing Room, Newcomb Hall 


Presiding—Elsie Stossel, President, De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, 


VEA 


Welcome—Dr. Ralph W. Cherry, Dean 
of the School of Education 


Talk—The Forward Look in Education, 
Dr. Robert F. Williams, Executive 
Secretary, VEA 

Panel: Newer Trends in Education 
Moderator: Virginia Lewis, Director 
of Professional Services, VEA 
Audio-Visual: William Fowler, Au- 
dio-Visual Coordinator for the Quar- 
termaster Training Command, Fort 
Lee 


Teaching Machines: Dr. Frank W. 
Banghart, University of Richmond 


Team Teaching: R. Lawrence Dow- 
ell, McLean High School, Fairfax, 
County 


Language Laboratories: Jacqueline 
Randlette, John Marshall High 
School, Richmond 


7:30 p.m. Speaker: Dr. Mildred 
Sandison Fenner, Editor, NEA Jour- 
nal, Washington, D. C. 


9:00 p.m. Reception—Dogwood 
Room, Newcomb Hall 


Thursday, June 15 


9:00 a.m. Promising Practices in In- 
struction in: 

Language Arts Leader: Mrs. Ruby 
Lee Norris, President, English Sec 
tion, VEA 

Consultant: Mrs. Jo Ella Bradley, 
State Department of Education 
Mathematics Leader: Marguerite 
Wray, President, Mathematics Sec- 
tion, VEA 

Consultant: Mrs. Isabelle Rucker, 
State Department of Education 
Social Studies Leader: Mrs. Ann 
Burton, President, Social Studies Sec- 
tion, VEA 
Consultant: Mrs. Virginia Cashion, 
State Department of Education 
Science Leader: Mrs. Vera Rems- 
berg, President, Science Section, VEA 
Consultant: Robert Horn, State De- 
partment of Education 

1:30-5:00 Educational visitation— 
(Possibly to include Nuclear Reac- 
tor, Observatory, Reading Clinic or 
Rehabilitation Center) 

6:30 p.m. Banquet—Dogwood Room 
—Newcomb Hall 
Music: Dr. Bernard Busse, President, 
Virginia Music Educators Associa- 
tion, VEA 
Introduction of Speaker: Emma Gal- 
limore, President, District M 
Speaker: Leonard G. Muse, Presi 
dent, State Board of Education 

Friday, June 16 

9:00 a.m. Swap Shop—Woodrow W. 
Robinson, President, VEA, presiding 

10:30 a.m. Conference Summary— 


Dorothy Herron, Past President, 
DCT 
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U. S. Commissioner of 
Education 





Sterling M. MeMurrin was sworn in 
as U. S. Commissioner of Education 
on April 4, 1961. He comes to this 
office from the position of academic 
vice-president of the University of 
Utah. Associated with the University 
of Utah since 1948, he was dean of 
its College of Letters and Science from 
1954 to 1960. Dr. McMurrin was ap- 
pointed by President Kennedy on Jan- 
uary 31, 1961, to succeed Lawrence G. 
Derthick who had resigned. 
Commissioner McMurrin began his 
career in public education as an assist- 
ant professor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Calif., in 1946, the year in 
which he received his Doctorate from 
that University. He was named a full 
professor of Philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Utah in 1948. During 1958-59, 
Dr. McMurrin was advisor to the Uni- 
versity of Tehran in Iran for the U. 
S. Department of State under the In- 
ternational Exchange Services Program. 
At that time he visited Soviet Russia. 
Since 1955 he has been lecturer and 
seminar moderator for the Aspen Insti- 
tute of Humanistic Studies, Aspen, 
Colo. He has also participated in semi 
nars of the Conference on Science, Phi- 
losophy and Religion, New York, and 
the Institute on Ethics, New York, and 
written several books on philosophy. 
Dr. McMurrin was with the Depart- 
ment of Education of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints from 
1937 to 1945, including two years as 
director of the LDS Institute of Re- 
ligion at the University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Ariz. Born at Woods Cross, 
Davis County, Utah, he graduated from 
Manual Arts High School in Los An- 
geles, and received his degrees of Bach- 
elor and Master of Arts from the Uni- 
versity of Utah. He has also attended 
the University of California and done 
post-doctoral studies at Princeton Uni 
versity, Columbia University, and Un- 
ion Theological Seminary in New York 


City. 
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Commissioner McMurrin concluded 
a statement following his induction 
into ofhce with this comment: 

“Throughout the world there is a 
growing faith in education as the one 
road to an abundance of material 
wealth. But more than this, education 
is the road to cultural enrichment, to 
intercultural communication, and to 
worldwide understanding. Most impor- 
tant, education is the road to genuine 
freedom—the freedom and dignity of the 
individual.” 


Allan West of Utah Joins 
NEA Headquarters Staff 





Allan M. West, executive secretary of 
the Utah Education Association in Salt 
Lake City, has been appointed associate 
director of the Membership Division of 
the National Education Association. 

Mr. West, whose work in the field of 
education in Utah spans almost two 
decades, assumes new duties at NEA, 
the Washington Headquarters, in 
March. 

A native of Portland, Oregon, Mr. 
West joined the Utah Education Asso- 
ciation staff in 1942 as research direc- 
tor. He became executive secretary in 
1946. He also has served as editor of 
the Utan Educational Review, official 
UEA journal. 

Keenly interested in the improve- 
ment of school-community relations, 
Mr. West during the past year has 
served as first vice-president of the Na- 
tional School Public Relations Associa- 
tion and was chairman of this organiza- 
tion’s national seminar held at San 
Francisco in 1960. He has served as 
a visiting lecturer on school public re- 
lations in several colleges and univer- 
sities. 


New TEPS Head 


Dr. Don Davies, associate professor 
and director of student teaching of the 
College of Education, University of 
Minnesota, has been named to head 
the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
(NCTEPS), effective August 20. 

The newly-named executive secretary 
of the Commission, which is the agency 
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of the National Education Association 
concerned with the upgrading of teach- 
er preparation and standards, will re- 
place T. M. Stinnett who has headed 
NCTEPS for the past decade. Dr. Stin- 
nett assumed the post of assistant execu- 
tive secretary for Professional Devel- 
opment and Welfare of the NEA last 
year, and will continue to carry on both 
assignments until his successor takes 
the NCTEPS post in August. 

In a related action, the NCTEPS as- 
sistant secretary D. D. Garland will 
move to associate secretary on August 
20. 


Reciprocity in Teacher 
Certification 


Delaware has become the 19th state 
to agree to issue teacher's certificates 
to graduates of any.nationally accredited 
teacher-education institution. Students 
who complete teacher-education pro- 
grams in the nation’s 343 NCATE- 
accredited colleges and universities may 
be licensed to teach in each of the 
19 states, as well as in their home 
states. 

These teachers will not be penalized 
by having to take additional courses 
to qualify themselves after crossing a 
state line into one of the 19 agreeing 
states. 

A seven-year drive for such reciproc- 
ity among the states has been made 
by the National Council for the Accred- 
itation of Teacher Education (NC- 
ATE). 

The Council with whom agencies 
of the National Education Association 
have worked closely since its formation 
in 1954, has now accredited some 343 
colleges and universities which prepare 
teachers as having the type of programs 
which meet the Council’s standards. 
These institutions annually produce 
about 70 per cent of the nation’s sup- 
ply of new teachers. 

As of February 1961, teacher edu- 
cation graduates of all 343 institutions 
are eligible for certification in the fol- 
lowing states: Alabama, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

An up-to-date list of NCATE-ac- 
credited colleges and universities may 
be secured by writing to the National 
Council for the Accreditation of Teach- 
er Education, Mills Building, 17th 
Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


VEA Membership 


Madison Elementary School in Falls 
Church has reached 100 per cent mem- 
bership in the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, helping the city toward its goal of 
complete membership in its state-wide pro- 
fessional organization. 
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Virginia Leaders 
Participate in 
School Library Project 


Miss Margaret Copenhaver, presi- 
dent of the VEA School Librarians 
Section, and Margaret Rutherford, 
assistant supervisor of School Libraries, 
State Department of Education, were 
selected to attend the Leadership Con- 
ference in Chicago, April 28-30, spon- 
sored by the School Library Develop- 
ment Project under the direction of 
the American Association of School 
Librarians. These key leaders from 
Virginia joined those from other states 
in studies and discussions aimed to pro- 
mote understanding and implementa- 
tion of the new national standards for 
school libraries. These mark the first re- 
vision of school library standards since 
the initial ones were set in 1945. Spec- 
ifications were spelled out in Standards 
for School Library Programs, published 
in 1960 by the American Library Asso- 
ciation after a six-year study by school 
librarians and educators to determine 
realistic goals in terms of the expanded 
requirements of today’s schools and 
their libraries. Funds for the School 
Library Development Project, an 18- 
month enterprise, were provided in a 
$100,000 grant from the Council on 
Library Resources, Inc. 


Virginians on Program 
for Retired Teachers 
Conference 


Mrs. Louise E. Broaddus and 
Grady Garrett of Richmond partici- 
pated in the joint conference of the 
National Retired Teachers Associa- 
tion and the American Association of 
Retired Persons for areas VIII and XI. 
The conference was held at Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, May 3-5. Mrs. 
Broaddus responded to greetings at the 
formal opening session of the confer- 
ence. Upon her retirement, Mrs. Broad- 
dus was principal of the William Fox 
School in Richmond. Mr. Garrett gave 
the report for Virginia at the confer- 
ence, one of ten southern states re- 
porting at the joint area meeting. Be- 
fore his retirement, Mr. Garrett had 
served as a faculty member in the 
English Department of John Marshall 
High School, Richmond. 


“Making the Most of Maturity” was 
the conference theme, with addresses 
by Dr. Ethel Percy Andrus, president, 
and William C. Fitch, executive di- 
rector, NRTA and AARP. 

Goals for the conference were a 
“better understanding of retirement 
problems at local, state, and national 
levels, and strengthening of ties be- 
tween states,” as well as an exchange 
of information on mutual problems 
and means of solving these problems. 
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FTA Visitation Day was sponsored by the League of Richmond Teachers 
on April 12. During the day members of Future Teachers of America clubs 
visited schools in the area, observing classroom teaching in action. Groups visiting 
the various schools came together at the professional headquarters for an in 
formal tea, climaxing the day’s experience. At VEA headquarters, Superintendent 
H. I. Willett, William H. Deierhoi, and other educators spoke briefly to the 
“prospective teachers” and they, in turn, gave impressions of their visitations. 
Shown in the top picture are Mrs. Frances Wimer, president of the League of 
Richmond Teachers, serving punch at the VEA headquarters to Jo Anne Crop 
per, president of the new H. I. Willett Chapter of Future Teachers of America 
at George Wythe High School, and Elaine Macdonald, president of the William 
H. Deierhoi FTA Chapter at Thomas Jefferson High School. Among the Rich 
mond teachers assisting with the tea shown in the bottom picture are Montes 
Carter of Robert E. Lee School, Mrs. Jessie Harshaw of Oak Grove School, and 
Larue Brandenberg of Thomas Jefferson High School. 





Future Scientists Organize 


Future Scientists of America were 
launched this past fall with chapters 
organized in 50 schools in 26 states. 
Among these inaugural chapters, Vir 
ginia has its first FSA in Alexandria 
with 25 student members at Jefferson 
School with Ruby Curd as sponsor. 
This new organization is designed to 
build a reserve of superior scientists 
from among students now in high 
school. The organization is administered 
by the National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation, a department of the NEA. 


Students on European 


Holiday 


130 Arlington high school students 
with 10 school staff members flew to 
Europe for their Easter vacation. The 
group, composed of students from 
Washington-Lee, Wakefield and York- 
town High Schools, toured France and 
Spain during their 10-day trip; 51 saw 
Spain while the rest visited France. 
This is the second year the Arlington 
students have taken an Easter tour of 
Europe. Last year all toured France. 
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New Principals 





G. G. Jones 


W. G. Johnson 


Wade G. Johnson is the new super- 
vising principal of the consolidated Em- 
poria Elementary School in Emporia. 
Mr. Johnson held the principalship of 
Moody Elementary School in Clifton 
Forge prior to his new position. He has 
also taught and been an elementary 
principal in his native Louisa County. 
Mr. Johnson has a Master’s degree from 
the University of Virginia. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa, Chi Beta 
Phi, and local, state, and national pro- 
fessional organizations. 


G. Garland Jones is the new princi- 
pal of Eagle Rock Elementary School. 
Mr. Jones has his Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree from the University of South Car- 
olina and a Master of Education from 
the University of Virginia. He comes 
to Botetourt County from Roanoke 
County where he taught for two years. 
He served in the U. S. Army from 
1953 to 1955. 





Carl Lee Riehm has been promoted 
to the principalship of Easton Elemen- 
tary School, Norfolk City. Since 1953 
he has been a teacher and assistant to 
the principal at Norfolk’s Crossroads 
School. Before this he was a ROTC 
teacher at The Citadel, Charleston, S. 
C. A native of Norfolk, Mr. Riehm 
graduated from Granby High School, 
receiving his AB degree from The Cita- 
del, Charleston, S. C., and his M.Ed. 


degree from the University of Virginia. 
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W. Blaine Gibbs, Jr. has become 
principal of Henrico County’s Varina 
High School, having been promoted 
from the assistant principalship at 
Highland Springs High School. Before 
this, he held principalships at Timber- 
ville High School and Spotsylvania 
High School. Mr. Gibbs started his pro- 
fessional career in 1938 as a teacher at 
Norton High School. He has since 
taught at Appalachia and Saltville high 
schools and at Shenandoah Junior Col- 
lege, as well as Dayton High School. 
He received his BS degree at Appala- 
chian State Teachers College, Boone, 
N. C., and earned his M.Ed. degree at 


the University of Virginia. 





Oral E. Ware is serving as principal 
of the Randolph-Henry High School, 
Charlotte County. He was educated in 
the schools of Marion County, West 
Virginia and at Fairmont State College 
where he received the BS degree and 
the AB degree. He has the Masters de- 
gree in Public School Administration 
from the University of Virginia. 

He comes to Charlotte County from 
the Norfolk County School system 
where he served as teacher and as su- 
pervising coordinator for Distributive 
Education. He was vice-president of the 
National Association of Distributive Ed- 
ucation Teachers, and in 1959 he was 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Award by the Cradock Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. Active in civic affairs, 
he is a member of the Ruritan Club, 
Lions Club, and the Baptist Church. 


The Art School, Pratt Institute, an- 
nounces graduate summer session, July 
3-August 11. For application for ad- 
mission to the graduate study program 
and detailed information, write to Dr. 
Ralph L. Wickiser, Chairman, depart- 
ment of Art Education. The Art 
School, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 5, 
New York. 


Games Make Spelling Fun—a 
teaching aid to better spelling, now in 
its second edition, supplements the ele- 
mentary spelling program with stimu- 
lating activities. Copies may be ordered 
from John F. Dean, Box 1211, New- 
port Beach, California, 50 cents each. 
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In Memoriam 


Their works live on in the lives 


of others 





Richard E. Bass, Richmond—Direc- 
tor of Vocational Education for the 
State Department of Education, Mr. 
Bass died in a Richmond hospital on 
February 19, 1961. He served as parlia- 
mentarian for the 1960 VEA Delegate 
Assembly. For 31 years he was con- 
nected with education, having been an 
instructor of vocational agriculture at 
Chilhowie High School, and State su- 
pervisor, director and assistant State 
administrator of the National Youth 
Administration. He came to the State 
Department of Education in 1946 as 
assistant supervisor of agricultural edu- 
cation, moving up to supervisor in 
1951 and director of vocational educa- 
tion in 1958. A native of Lunenburg 
County, he graduated from VPI and 
received his Master’s at the University 
of Virginia. Mr. Bass was a past presi- 
dent of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation and served as national treasurer 
for the Future Farmers of America. In 
1957, Mr. Bass was named Man of 
the Year in Agriculture for Virginia, 
and in 1959 he was awarded the Out- 
standing Service Award of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association and the 
Honorary American Farmer degree of 
the Future Farmers of America. 


Unis Woodward, Alexandria—Miss 
Woodward passed away on February 8, 
1961. She had been a teacher of Eng- 
lish at George Washington High School 
in Alexandria since 1940. A resolution 
adopted by the Alexandria Education 
Association states that “her high ideals 
will long remain with those whom she 
taught and those with whom she 
worked.” 
























































Mrs. Clara S. Wagner, Portsmouth 
—Mrs. Wagner of the Simonsdale 
School died on February 18, 1961. 
She had taught in Virginia schools 
for 15 years. A native of Ceres, Bland 
County, she attended Radford College 
and had been a member of the Simons- 
dale faculty since 1952. In tribute, her 
associates state that “her work as a 
teacher was characterized by sincere de- 
votion to duty and a sympathetic and 
helpful interest in the needs of chil- 
dren and possessed the humility that 
goes with greatness.” 


Mrs. Virginia C. Hinson, West- 
moreland County—Mrs. Hinson, of 
Lerty, died on February 26, 1961. In 
recognition of 25 years of teaching, she 
received her service pin last year. Mrs. 
Hinson taught in Lee and Lancaster 
counties before her marriage, returning 
to teaching in 1941 at Westmoreland 
County where she taught at Oak Grove 
Elementary School and Washington 
and Lee High School. A tribute by 
her colleagues states in part, “She ex- 
pressed daily to all who knew her kind- 
ness, understanding, and cheerfulness 
of spirit. Those she taught loved and 
respected her. Her life will be remem- 
bered long by all who came within 
her influence.” 


Dr. Elster C. Shortt, Brazil—Dr. 
Shortt died February 12, 1961 in Brazil 
where he had been working as an 
American education specialist with the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization in the Latin 
America program. He had planned to 
return to the United States in June. 
A native Virginian, Dr. Shortt was born 
at Grundy and held several principal- 
ships in Virginia schools before enter- 
ing university work. He had been a 
visiting professor at RPI for three sum- 
mers. Dr. Shortt was a graduate of the 
College of William and Mary, received 
his Master of Arts degree from the 
University of Virginia, and earned his 
M.Ed. and Ed.D. degrees from Harvard 
University. 
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Mary Frances Spiggle, Shenandoah 
County—Following a prolonged illness, 
Miss Spiggle died on August 23, 1960. 
She had been a teacher in Shenandoah 
County since 1916. Most of her teach- 
ing was in the sixth grade at Strasburg 
Elementary School. A resolution by the 
school faculty pays tribute to her cour- 
age and cheerful disposition throughout 
her long suffering, and her service to 
the school, church, and civic groups. 





Three R’s Packed 


Mrs. Mildred Ragsdale Jackson, 
Lexington—Mrs. Jackson, a teacher of 
the seventh grade at Harrington Wad- 
dell School, Lexington, died on March 
20, 1961. She had taught at Powhatan 
High School, McKenney High School, 
and Natural Bridge Elementary School. 
A graduate of Longwood College, she 
was a member of the Lexington Wom- 
an’s Club, and the Petersburg Chapter 
of DAR. 








in Box Lunches 


Here’s an idea based on an article by Mary S. Arnold, 
Supervising Teacher, Metcalf School, Illinois State Normal University. 
From Illinois Education magazine. 


Children love to eat, and will 
learn many things in their enjoy- 
ment of preparing food for a pic- 
nic. For a number of years, with 
help of home economist and other 
teachers, food preparation has 
been used to step up interest in the 
three R’s and other subjects for 
3rd graders in our Metcalf School 
with kitchen and workrooms. 

if a school has not kitchen or 
workrooms, much of same pro- 
cedure could be followed in homes 
or with junior or high facilities. 
Box lunches prepared by chil- 
dren as central activity involved 
class work in arithmetic, spelling, 








reading, writing. Art, music and 
physical education helped as re- 
lated activities. Nutrition was 
learned by reading about “the 
4-basics” as well as preparing 
them. Choices grew from desire 
to have something hearty, crisp, 
toothsome, drinkable—and some- 
thing for a surprise. 

Pamphiets on food and encyclo- 
paedia were studied. Where do 
foods grow? How transported, 
preserved—what causes spoilage? 
Arithmetic was used in measur- 
ing. Spelling in describing meals. 
Writing and art in describing box 
lunch project. Also in designing 
the boxes and the invitations to 
special guests day of picnic. 

Bad weather, picnic is held in- 
doors. Music and physical educa- 
tion—the entertainment. 






Enjoy the 
refreshing taste and 
smooth satisfying chewing 


of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum, 
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TAZEWELL COUNTY TEACH- 
ERS set a pace for summer training. 
Pictured at top are twelve teachers who 
completed an extension class in Arith- 
metic at Tazewell High School last 
summer. The three weeks study provid- 
ed three semester hours credit through 
the Extension Service of the University 
of Virginia. Members of the class were 
Mrs. Elizabeth Daily, Mrs. Eloise P. 
Hall, Mrs. Grey H. Thompson, and 
Mrs. Kathleen L. Monk of North Taze- 
well School; Mrs. Natalie S. Hrovatic 
and Mrs. Elsie Taylor Jones of Abb’s 
Valley School; Mrs. Evelyn N. Kilgore 
and Mrs. Madge Nicewander of Pound- 
ing Mill School; Mrs. Marie D. Law- 
rence and Mrs. Etta R. Tabor of Falls 
Mills School; Mrs. Beulah Wagner of 
Boissevain and Mrs. Hazel Gay Stow- 
ers of Rocky Gap, Bland County. Shown 
in the bottom picture are 27 Tazewell 
County teachers who attended an Au- 
dio-Visual Instruction Workshop for 
three weeks last summer under the 
sponsorship of the University of Vir- 
ginia Extension Service. Similar sum- 
mer work is ahead for hundreds of 
teachers throughout the state this year 
in the interest of their professional 
training. 
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Teachers Responsible for 
Interpreting the Facts, 
Rockingham Members Told 


Members and guests at the annual 
banquet of the Rockingham County 
Education Association were told that 
“knowledge and education joined with 
understanding are essential to the main- 
tenance of life” by Rev. Robert L. 
Bridges, pastor of the First EUB Church 
in Harrisonburg. He added that learn- 
ing facts is not enough unless a student 
knows how to put knowledge into prac- 
tical applications. Teachers, he said, are 
responsible for the interpretation of 
facts and the meaning students place 
on what they learn. Mr. Bridges was 
introduced by E. Cameron Miller, pres- 
ident of the Association. An estimated 
180 of the 350 members of the Rock- 
ingham County Association were pres- 
ent for the dinner meeting on March 
10 at Asbury Memorial Methodist 
Church in Harrisonburg. 


Patricia Layne, Reporter 


Teacher-Actor 


Caroline High School has a unique 
situation in that one of its faculty mem- 
bers is “Teacher-by-day and Actor-by- 
night.” Paul C. Iddings, who came to 
the Caroline County school system this 
school year after having taught in the 
Midlothian High School for three years, 
is also resident actor and set designer 
for the Barksdale Theater in Hanover 
County. 

During the school week, Mr. Id- 
dings teaches biology and math . . . 
on the weekends he may become a vil- 
lian or a romantic suitor. His students, 
after having seen a performance by 
Mr. Iddings, are often bewildered and 
astonished by the contrasting and un- 
usual personalities that they see por- 
trayed by their teacher-actor. Many of 
his students have asked him if the Mr. 
Iddings they know in class is the 
REAL Mr. Iddings, or is the real Mr. 
Iddings a person they have seen on 
stage? Once his students have seen 
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him in a play, they cannot decide which 
personality they prefer. 

Regardless of who the REAL “Mr. 
Iddings” is, we currently have a Mr. 
Iddings starring in the role of TEACH- 
ER on our Caroline High school staff. 


Shirley H. McDaniel, Reporter 


Smyth County 
School Savings Report 


School Savings program in Smyth 
County has for its 1960-61 objectives: 
(1) To encourage the organization of 
the School Savings program in the 
schools where it is not already organ- 
ized; (2) To do as well as last year, 
which total was more than $32,000— 
and better if possible. 

Miss Minnie Rouse, principal of Riv- 
erside School and chairman of the School 
Savings program, reports the following 
progress among Smyth County schools 
as of January 31, 1961: 

Atkins Elementary School $ 366.20 
Oak Point Elementary School 465.90 


Carnegie School (Colored) 574.20 
Riverside Elementary School 711.45 
Chilhowie Elementary and High 

School 1,058.32 
Marion Intermediate School 1,125.00 
Sugar Grove Elementary and 

High School 1,466.00 
Marion Primary School 1,850.90 
Rich Valley Elementary and 

High School 2,033.32 
Saltville Elementary and High 

School 2,212.50 


Allison Gap Elementary School 2,425.00 


McCready Elementary School 3,200.00 
Marion High School 3,227.00 
$20,715.79 


Minnie Rouse, Chairman 
Mrs. Grace Burton 

Mrs. Artie Kellinger 
Mrs. Ruth Sheffield 

Mrs. Elizabeth Neel 
Greever Crouse 

Don Thompson 


Virginians at AASA Meeting 


Some one hundred Virginians were 
among the 9,000 superintendents at- 
tending the Philadelphia regional con- 
vention of the American Association of 
School Administrators March 25-28. 

A highlight for them was the VEA 
breakfast on Tuesday morning at which 
Fendall Ellis of Charlottesville, presi- 
dent of the Virginia Association of 
School Administrators, presided. Greet- 
ings were extended by Dr. Robert F. 
Williams, VEA executive secretary. 
Breakfast arrangements were made by 
T. Preston Turner, VEA assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary. Smithfield ham, pro- 
vided by the Virginia Bookmen’s Asso- 
ciation, added a bit of “Old Virginia” 
to the breakfast menu. 

Twenty Virginians participated in 
the program sessions of the AASA con- 
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HENRICO HONORS PAST PRESIDENTS. Nine former presidents listened as their pasts were unveiled in verse by 
Beverley Borum of Lakeside School, a highlight of “Past Presidents Night” observed at the March 27 meeting of the Henrico 


County Education Association. Each returned to the podium once more to accept an engraved gavel, symbolic of the leader- 
ship given. Shown with their gavels, engraved with name and date of service, are, from left, Mrs. Gretchen Miller (1958-60); 
William L. Smith, Jr. (1956-58); I. Herbert Levenson (1954-56); Mrs. Vera Morton (1952-54); Sidney C. Safrit (1951-52); 
Paul G. Watson, Jr. (1948-50); Margaret Lipscomb (1947-48); Merle Davis (1940-41); and W. Howard Mears (1936-40). 


vention. Dr. H. I. Willett, Richmond 
City superintendent and a past AASA 
president, had four specific assignments. 
He spoke at the opening session on 
“Exhibits,” presented the Past Presi- 
dent’s Key to Forrest E. Conner; served 
as chairman for a debate on “Curricu- 
lum Planning”; and was an interrogator 
for a discussion group on “State Plans 
to Upgrade the Superintendency.” Dr. 
Barnard Joy, chairman of Arlington 
County School Board, and R. L. Lacy, 
superintendent of Halifax County, were 
panel members on “What Can the 
School Board Expect from the Superin- 
tendent of Schools?” Superintendent 
Ray E. Reid of Arlington County was 
a panel member on Exhibits. Dr. Ralph 
W. Cherry of the University of Vir- 
ginia was a panel member on “School 
Law” and chairman of a discussion 
group on “The Effects of Administra- 
tive Behavior on Teacher Morale.” Su- 
perintendent M. L. Carper of Martins- 
ville and Professor M. P. Shelley of 
Radford College were interrogators on 
“Curriculum Planning.” Superintend- 
ent Fendall R. Ellis of Charlottesville 
was a panel member on the “Junior 
High School.” Roanoke presented a case 
study on “Automated Teaching” chaired 
by Superintendent E. W. Rushton, 
with presentations by Allen Calvin and 
M. W. Sullivan of Hollins College. 
Panel members on “High School Drop- 
Outs” included Superintendent J. Leon- 
ard Mauck of Smyth County. Dr. Vir- 
gil S. Ward of the University of Vir- 
ginia was a panel member discussing 
“Academically Gifted Children.” Su- 
perintendent Paul Hounshell of Cul- 
peper County acted as an interrogator 
in the discussion on “Service Concept 
for State Departments.” For the group 
on “Quality Program for the Adminis- 
trator,” Superintendent William H. 
Wetsel of Madison County was a panel 
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member, and Dr. Howard K. Holland 
of the College of William and Mary 
served in a similar capacity for the dis- 
cussion on readiness and responsibility 
for enforcing a Code of Ethics. During 
the debate on “Financial Aid to Private 
or Nonpublic Schools,” Dr. Robert F. 
Williams, VEA executive secretary, 
served as an interrogator. “Creativity 
and Imaginative Thinking” had as a 
panel member Frank W. Banghart of 
the University of Virginia, and Super- 
intendent R. O. Nelson of Newport 
News served in the same capacity for 
the discussion on “Local Control.” Su 
perintendent Charles W. Smith of 
Hopewell-Prince George, was a panel 
member on “Help for Small Schools,” 
and E. J. Braun, assistant superintend- 
ent of Arlington County, served as 
an interrogator for the discussion on 
“School Finance, Property, and Per- 
sonnel.” 

All participants heard major speeches 
from a senator, an admiral, a leading 
economist, as well as political and so- 
cial scientists, and foreign educators; 
they discussed at some 125 different 
sessions topics ranging from testing, 
teacher competence, IQ’s and the jun- 
ior high school to the latest news on 
federal education legislation and why 
superintendents get fired; they were ex- 
posed to debates, research studies, sym- 
posiums, panels, expositions, case stud- 
ies, interviews and interrogations of 
specialists; they approved some 24 reso- 
lutions expressing official policy for 
their Association. In between times 
they toured the brilliant exhibit area, 
examining an estimated 20 million dol- 
lars worth of school equipment, sup- 
plies, and buildings on display. 

Dr. Benjamin C. Willis, general su- 
perintendent of schools, Chicago, IlIli- 
nois, was presented as the new AASA 
president. 





WAYNESBORO EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION heard Dr. George R. 
Seidel (center) of Du Pont’s Public 
Relations Department at its annual ban- 
quet in the Jackson-Wilson School caf- 
eteria. Chatting with him above are 
Mrs. George L. Garrett, president of the 
Waynesboro Education Association and 
S. C. Callison, WEA vice-president. Dr. 
Seidel, of Wilmington, Del., educa- 
tional manager in Du Pont’s Public Re- 
lations Department, told the more than 
250 members and guests of the Waynes- 
boro Association that America’s future 
is secure because this nation’s educa 
tional system is the best obtainable, 
while Communist countries are “well 
on their way to self-defeat.” But he 
warned, “We must continue to sow the 
conviction that this is the very best way 
to live there is.” Recent emphasis upon 
education in Russia, he said, will lead 
to that nation’s downfall because it will 
direct Soviet young people to search 
out the truth. Dr. Seidel was intro 
duced by S. C. Callison, vice-president 
of WEA. Mrs. Garrett presided and 
introduced special guests, including the 
Waynesboro School Board, retired teach- 
ers, teachers in training, and high 
school students contemplating a teach 
ing career. 
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Mecklenburg Honors 
Agriculture Teacher 


The Mecklenburg Education Associ- 
ation honored J. E. Brame, retired 
teacher of agriculture, at the mid-winter 
dinner meeting held February 1 at 
Bluestone High School in Skipwith. 
J. R. Cardwell of Halifax, president- 
elect of the State Vocational Agriculture 
Teachers, presented Mr. Brame a 
plaque, donated by the Humphreys 
Hardware Company of Roanoke, in 
commemoration of thirty-five years or 
more of successful teaching of agricul- 
ture. 

President R. B. Carter conducted the 
discussion on a scholarship fund directed 
toward the encouragement of college 
education for Mecklenburg high school 
graduates with emphasis on_teacher- 
training. The MEA voted to consult 
with the eight Parent-Teacher associ- 
ations in the county about a joint fund. 

Superintendent A. B. Haga paid 
tribute to the spirit of beginning teach- 
ers who have found their places in the 
regular ranks of county faculties. 

Framed copies of the Code of Ethics 
for teachers have been placed in each 
of the county schools. 


Hilda Collins, VEA Reporter 
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Like Son—Like Father 
The same could, also, be said of 


mother and daughter recently when 
“BACK TO SCHOOL NIGHT” was 
observed at the Hopewell High School 
in Hopewell, one of the most successful 
events in the history of the Parent- 
Teacher-Student Association. 

An estimated 600 parents played the 
role of high school students when they 
hastily made their way from one class- 
room to another as they followed the 
exact schedule of their daughter or son. 
They frustratingly and cheerfully went 
from the Band Room on the second 
floor to Physical Education class on the 
first floor; from the math class in the 
basement to the history classroom on 
the third floor. Some were amazed to 
learn that junior was able to arrive on 
time to deliver a speech in his English 
class on the third floor after completing 
his physical education activities across 
the campus. 

The teachers were in their classrooms 
to greet the parents of the students and 
to explain the course of study and 
acquaint them with the textbooks. Brief 
reports on the students’ progress were 
given. 

The members of the student council 
eagerly accepted the assignment of di- 
recting their parents to the various class- 
rooms. 

The program provided fun and ex- 
citement for all who participated. The 
increased attendance and enthusiastic 
acceptance of such a program indicates 
that the “Back to School Night” will 
be included as a permanent project of 
the Hopewell High School Parent- 
Teacher-Student Association. 

Alton L. Crist, Chairman 
District “D” Guidance Section 
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Visiting Teacher 
(Continued from page 28) 


the Mental Health Movement are 
an invaluable adjunct to the work 
that the Visiting Teacher has t 
perform. When she visits around 
now she knows of the adequacy of 
resources that are at her command 
because—Mental Health, as such, has 
elicited the interest of practically the 
entire American population. “Mens 
sana in corpore sano” is an old Latin 
adage meaning “a sound mind in a 
sound body.” The entire purpose of 
the Mental Health Movement is to 
help see that every sound body has 
a sound mind. The Visiting Teacher 
is interested in the sound mind, at- 
titude adjustments, performances of 
the school child. When she goes 
avisiting in some way or another, 
Mental Health goes avisiting with 
her. 


Although the quality of our educa- 
tion has improved considerably over the 
past few years—from elementary school 
through college—it is not as good as it 
should be. Too often we fail to elicit 
from both our students and_ teachers 
their best efforts. We must have greater 
rigor at all levels in order to achieve 
the proper ends of education and guar- 
antee excellence in our society. 

Dr. Sterling M. McMurrin 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 





BACK TO SCHOOL NIGHT—600 parents played the role of high school 


students when they returned to the same classrooms which their children had 


occupied a few hours before. The above is a typical scene photographed in the 
typing class taught by Mrs. Bruce Clark, standing. 
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These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of interest to edu- 
cators. This listing should not be con- 
strued as a recommendation by the 
editor. If unable to find these products 
in your locality, your request to the 
magazine for further information will 
be forwarded to the manufacturer. 


In-Sight-Trol (for Instant Sight Con- 
trol) is a modern, expandable schedule 
board for programming teacher, pupil 
and curriculum schedules. The board 
permits a printed and color-coded visual 
means of instantly giving a graphic sum- 
mary of the school’s entire schedule. 
They are equally adaptable to the needs 
of the small school and the large city 
system. 

The boards are manufactured in 
standard sizes to accommodate 15, 30, 60 
or 90 teacher schedules. The basic 
width of 5 ft. supplies 42 columns to 
cover 5 days with 8 periods each. 
Height of boards range from 14%” to 
834%”. They have non-tarnishing alu- 
minum frames. Because of the double 
aluminum track construction, cards can 
simply be snapped into place and held 
in proper position on the lower track. 
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Plastic overlays, or cards for special 
situations, can then be snapped into 
place in the second track without dis- 
turbing the basic schedule. Cards are 
color-coded in five colors, for further 
ease of instant visual communication. 
They are furnished as diecut and per- 
forated 14” by 23” sheets, pre-printed 
with all the major courses (272) of the 
normal school curriculum, numbers, 
days of the week, and other information 
needed to set up a complete system. 
(Game-Time, Inc., Litchfield, Michi- 
gan ). 


Television tables for classroom receivers 
are now on the market. The Pix-mobile 
Model 1000-23 is 54” high, placing 
the center of the average television 
screen approximately 5%’ above the 
floor. This provides far greater visibility 
throughout the classroom than has been 
possible with any mobile television 
stand. Mounted on 4” rubber casters, 
with full 360-degree ball bearing swivel, 
this new and attractive pixmobile allows 


complete mobility and safety for trans- 
porting television sets from classroom to 
classroom. It was developed through 
close cooperation with Mr. Clifford D. 
Miller, Coordinator for audio-visual edu- 
cation for the Wichita Public School 
System. (The Advance Products Co., 
Wichita, Kansas). 


New Cenco-Miller Teaching Device dem- 
onstrates rotational inertia. The new de- 
vice is a triple track inclined plane which 
demonstrates a three-way down-hill race 
between a sphere, a hoop and a solid cy] 
inder, illustrating the effect of differing co- 
efficients of rotational inertia. The three 
objects are held in their starting positions 
on a parallel track by electromagnets con- 
nected in a series to a 6-volt battery. These 
electromagnets can be positioned so that 
the three rolling objects can reach the 
bottom simultaneously. Price is $69.50. 

The triple track inclined plane was de 
veloped by Julius Sumner Miller, professor 
of physics at El Camino College, Calif. 
Cenco makes and markets many similar 
laboratory instruction pieces. (Central Sci- 
entific Co., 1700 Irving Park Rd., Chi- 
cago 13, Illinois) 





1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 





TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Nation-Wide 
If you are not living up to your responsibilities to do the best you can for yourself pro- 
fessionally, we can help you. We have many calls from the best school systems for 1961-62. 
No registration fee. No obligation until acceptance of a position. 


Vernon M. Riegel, Manager 
N.A.T.A. Phone: CApital 4-2882 











ADAMS 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
(Our 22nd year) 


Vacancies Today — $4000-$7200 


Maryland — Virginia — New York 
605 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C., Member NATA 











SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


of Richmond 
Prompt and efficient service to teachers and administrators. 
213 Broad-Grace Arcade — Telephone Mi 3-6314 
Member N. A. T. A. 


























Established 1937 


C. D. GUESS SUSAN F, GUESS FRANK HURLEY 
ra mI a oT Serving public school teachers and administrators in the Southeast — ti 
a N. C., Va., S. C., Ga., Fla. Advise position desired and give your qualifications. 
Ou! H H AWORT?F TEACHERS AGENCY 


HIGH POINT, N. C. — 








VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Printing Plates 
103 N. 147TH St., RicHmonp, VA. 
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SEEKING A POSITION? 


Nation wide, reliable service; school and col- 
lege placements in teaching and in administra- 
tion. Write, telling us more about yourself 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 

516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

(Est. 1925) 


Member N.A.T.A. 


AVERY EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


Formerly Avery Teachers Agency 
New Haven, Conn. 
School and College Placement in the East 
Counseling—Interview by Appointment 
Write or Phone 


Mrs. Vera Avery, Director 
Tel. FE 7-4171, Kerr Bldg., Wash., 7, D. C. 
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Yours FOR 


THE ASKING 


Here is an easy way to order informational 
material offered by advertisers in the May 
issue. You will find teaching aids, travel 
literature or other descriptive booklets to 
serve as a help in your school or personal 
buying. Your requests are forwarded 
promptly to the companies involved. They 
will send you the material. For fastest 
service, write directly to the advertisers 
at addresses shown in their ads. 


161. Vacations. Colorful folders with 
maps, pictures, prices covering va- 
riety of independent or escorted 
tours by Greyhound bus to all of 
America’s scenic and historic vaca- 
tion areas. (Greyhound Highway 
Tours. 
New Posture Posters provide com- 
pletely different approach to teaching 
the fundamentals of healthful pos- 
ture. Set of 4 in full color, plus 
Good Posture Award Badge. Ap- 
peals to boys and girls kindergarten 
through high school. (American 
Seating Company) 
Information on practical, low-cost 
teaching machines, a descriptive list 
of classroom-tested, programmed 
courses now in use, and other ma- 
terial. (Teaching Materials Corpora- 
tion, A Division of Grolier Inc.) 
Across Lake Michigan by S. S. 
Milwaukee Clipper is a full-color 
brochure which shows rates and 
schedules and gives details of ship's 
accommodations, describes trip across 
Lake Michigan, with your car aboard 
the Clipper, between Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin and Muskegon, Michi- 
gan. The six-hour cruise eliminates 
240 miles of congested driving. 
(Wisconsin and Michigan Steam- 
ship Company 
36. Alphabet Seat Charts and Hand- 
writing Record. A 4-page chart- 
booklet including cursive and man- 
uscript alphabet charts and record 
for checking pupil’s progress. (No- 
ble and Noble 


162. 


163. 


165. 


44. Brochure on a different kind of 
tour through Europe and a corner 
of Africa. Describes itinerary and 
gives costs for 20 countries in 70 
days, summer 1961. (Europe Sum- 
mer Tours) 


Migrant Child Is 20th 
Century Problem 


Knowing and Teaching the Mi- 
grant Child, a book published by the 
Department of Rural Education of the 
National Education Association, deals 
with one of the 20th century’s most 
urgent frontier problems, a problem 
growing out of the productive efficiency 
of American agriculture. 


It is the work of Elizabeth Sutton, 
who served as supervisory specialist in 
migrant education for two counties, one 
in Florida, one on the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia, which became the laboratories 
for the project. These counties are 
typical “home base” and “on-the-trek” 
areas on one of the many streams of 
migrant workers who follow the crops. 


In vivid detail Miss Sutton portrays 
the migrant child at home and at school 
and relates his educational problems to 
the difficult life which he must live. 
Particularly valuable is the insight into 
the migrant’s attitudes toward himself 
and others. The problems encountered 
by those who teach migrant children, 
and ways and means by which teachers 
may better reach these pupils are out- 
lined in specific terms. 

Copies of Knowing and Teaching the 
Migrant Child may be ordered from 
the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 147 pages, $3.50. 


Good Manners: the Magic Key, 
by Margaret Stephenson and Ruth Mil- 
lett, is a cleverly illustrated 72-page 
booklet showing how good manners can 
open the doors to friendship, happiness 
and success. It is published by Mc- 
Knight & McKnight Publishing Co., 


Bloomington, Illinois. 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in 
school year of 


1960-61 only. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available; 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 
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569 YFTA coupons have been re 
ceived from Virginia this year. 


pov 


deodorant discs for urinals, 


Fragrant, laborless 


bowls, garbage pails, lockers, closets 


Deodoroma ROUNDS cost in use 
averages only a fraction of one cent — 
a day. Rounds are formed under 
70,000 pounds pressure: are dense 
and durable. Fragrance is locked in: 
lasts until the last particle has va- 
porized — there's no harsh “moth 
cake odor.” Packed eight to the tele- 
scoping box—each Round sealed 
airtight —easy-to-shape Holzit wire 
holder ey Ngee For literature 
write to . B. Dolge Company, 
Westport, Conn. 


For free sanitary 
survey of your 
premises consult your 


Dolge service man. WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 








“VIRGINIA’S GOVERNMENT” 
$2 The Copy 
“STUDY SCRAPBOOK 
OF THE OLD DOMINION” 50¢ 
VIRGINIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
611 E. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 











EUROPE 


A low-cost unregimented tour with the fun of personal 


discovery A unique route—up to 70 days & 24 
countries on & off the beaten path. Russia, Spain, 
North Africa optional Unless you're set on the 


conventional tour, write 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


255 Sequcia, Box § — Pasadena, California 


Join our successful authors in a 
YOU ih complete and reliable publishing 


program: publicity, advertising, 

handsome books. Speedy, efficient 
service. Send for FREE manuscript 
report & copy of Publish Your Book. 
CARLTON PRESS Dept.T 10E 
84 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

FUND RAISING CAMPAIGNS 
LARGE AND SMALL GROUPS 
“SELL NATIONALLY KNOWN CANDIES” 
TOP PROFITS — NO INVESTMENT 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
Write us for details on our guaranteed 


fund raising plan. 


EDWARDS DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
2927 Lincoln Ave. Richmond 28, Va. 
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KEM-TECH SCIENCE FURNITURE 


BY KEWAUNEE-TECHNICAL FURNITURE COMPANY 


Kem-Tech Science Furniture is both flexible and functional in use and yet, it is priced on a production run 
basis, thereby reflecting a savings in cost. It is manufactured to very rigid construction specifications— 
utilizing the very best quality materials and the most modern methods of workmanship in the Laboratory 
Equipment Industry. 


Kem-Tech Science Furniture is the answer to problems that arise in equipping a secondary school science 
room(s). These science rooms, in the past, have always been difficult and expensive areas to plan. 
Enrollments in the various science subjects have been inconsistent and certainly not comparable. This has 
resulted in some science rooms standing idle a large portion of the day, while other science classes are 
overcrowded. 


SERVICES OF SCIENCE ROOM PLANNING SPECIALISTS ARE AVAILABLE WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION. 


a — DEMONSTRATION DESKS 


mos =f —<y, PREPARATION TABLES 
IN | t PERIMETER TABLES 
SCIENCE TABLES 
CHEMISTRY TABLES 
BIOLOGY TABLES 
AQUARIUMS 
GERMINATING BEDS 
FLEXIHOODS 
FUME HOODS 
STORAGE CASES 
WORK COUNTERS 





FEATURES: 


Acid Resistant Natural Oak Finish. 





Acid, alkali and solvent resistant 
work tops 








Chemical resistant sinks with lead 
drain fittings 


Heavy duty red metal plumbing 
fixtures with Chrome finish 





LL 
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ASK FOR YOUR FREE KEM-TECH CATALOG 


Our KemTech science furniture has been purchased for use all over Virginia including installations in some of the finest and 


newest high schools in the state. Place your orders now t> assure having science furniture for school opening in September. 


Virginia School Equipment Co. 


104 S. Foushee Street Richmond 20, Virginia 
© Mail Box 5287 ¢ 













Mit Rods 


VIRGINIA’S FINEST DEPARTMENT STORES 











Lantern print... | 
Crisp, crinkly, party-pretty | 
as a paper lantern... our sleeve- 


less print by R & K! Easy-care 





debonair . . . in Oriental- 
pattered Dacron® polyester & 
cotton. From our Misses 


Collection. $20.00 











ROANOKE 











